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THE MISER OF PATUXET. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER IX.—[contixvep.| 


“The Narragansetts and the Wampanoags,” 
resumed Kempton, “are before us. Their fight- 
in’ blood is up. They’re killin’ and scalpin’ and 
burnin’ along the border. We’re gain’ to put 
ourselves right in their way. Now would it be at 
all singular, if this fool was to be knocked on 
the head by a heathen? People would only 
wonder it hadn’t happened before.’ 

“Your plan—come to that!” said several 
voices. 

“Patience, my masters; I have reached that 
very point. We must push on till we are as 
near Pokanoket or some Wampanoag encamp- 
ment as we can get without discovery; which 
will be to-morrow night, probably. As soon as 
it is dark enough, we will tie our valiant com- 
mander to a tree, build a large fire to attract at- 
tention, and leave the spot with all convenient 
haste. He’ll be found before a great while, I’ll 
warrant, and we shall have no more trouble 
with him.” 

This villanous proposal was received with 
general favor, and it was unanimously resolved, 
t putit in practice, be the conséquences w 
they might. : = 

“To preyent betrayal by any one among us 
who may incline to be faint-hearted,” added 
Kempton, shrewdly, “let us agree that no person 
shall speak with the idiot without the presence 
and hearing of a third party.” 

The soldiers applauded this prudént counsel ; 
but Bangs remained silent. 

“My master,” said Kempton, suspiciously, 
addressing Bangs, “it would seem that you do 
not very heartily enter into this plan?” 

Bangs replied with some confusion that he 
thought the youth ought not to be condemned 
without a trial. He proposed that they should 
trust him for a couple of days, yielding obedience 
to all bl ds, which would test 
his ability sufficiently for them té’decide whether 
their lives were endangered by his folly and in- 
capacity. 

‘This suggestion produced evident dissatisfac- 
tion. Their confidence in their new associate 
immediately began to decrease. They nodded 
to each other stealthily, and treated him to sour 
and unfriendly looks, which could have no other 
effect than to put him in fear for his own per- 
sonal safety. 

“ Gentlemen,” he began, when they had walk- 
ed a long way in silence, “you will act as you 
think best. I merely made the proposition for 
our own good ; because it would be exceedingly 
awkward if we should attempt a thing of this 
serious nature and not succeed. Discovery, you 
know, would be attended with disagrecable con- 
sequences.” 

This humane effort to befriend Nat succeeded 
no better than the other. One of the cowardly 
fellows answered that they would be very care- 
fal to attempt nothing that should fail. If need 
be, they would add to the precautions already 
thought of, and not permit him (Bangs) to hold 
any communication with Nathan whatever, nor 
trust him a moment out of their sight, for they 
were determined to put it in no ones power to 
betray them. After the job is done,” he aver- 
red, “ you’ll be as guilty as the rest of us, because 
you assent to it, and are therefore, in the eyes of 
the law, an accomplice. If we swing for it, 
you'll swing, too ; for we’ll swear that you were 
the chief instigator of the matter, and six to one 
will prove too many for you.” 

If there was anything utterly abhorrent to Joe 
Bangs, it was the idea of deliberate murder. He 
could, while under the influence of liquor, at- 
tack a dog or get into a quarrel; but the per- 
petration of a crime falling under the severest 

penalties of the law, was something far remote 
from his most vicious thoughts. He was seized 
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were not far-fetched—disturbed his,g) equi- | 
librium te a painful degree. He w, 


x- 
iousito be on good terms with the }y | 
men in whose toils he found himset ‘pleas- 
antly involved, and equally anxious \fsend- 


ly offices for Nathan; and to devising of 
conduct that would subserve both apq out 
of the question. 

“Tsha’n’t oppose you, gentlemen, said, 
presently. “TI only ask that you wont any- 
thing rash till our own safety seems to ke jt, 
I quarrelled with the fellow, it is true, buen’t 
any great hardness against him. If b¢ely 
to get us into danger, I s’pose we ougheg. 
son to look out for ourselves.” This v,9]j 
enough, but if he had thrown a trifle my. 
pression into his voice, it would have angg 
his design much better; for the lukewarmip¢ 
his tones did not accord with the ruffian eg. 
ness of his auditors, who made private sig 
to each other and trudged on in moody sile 

Nathan threaded the trail quietly in adv: 
PI ly as of danger as the, 
who trotted at his side. During the ensi 
night, while the parties were lying in their b, 
kets around the fire they had ventured to kinc 
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NATHAN’S FLIGHT WITH SUNSET. 


garly called drunk thorofore, when he had 
suffered through a dy aud a half, and was ner-\ 
vemely alive fp Nj we areau- 
ed hour had eomé fd athe pérperration of the 
greatest crime hamea nature can’ commit, his 
feelings were not of a nature to admit of 


description. 
Preparations were made for camping as on 
ordinary occasions, as if nothing ex dinary 


a . 
had found a spot suitable for the purpose, he 
stretched himself upon the mother earth—a gen- 
Weve SEAT Pruvet--—-—store~——~+-4-willomine his 
half-witted head on the furry shoulders of Wag- 
tail, posedly abandondd himself to sleep. 
Bangs observed this movement with consid- 
erable surprise ; and patjently seated himself on 
a log, gun in hand, to guard his unprotected 








was meditated. Nathan was eating his supper, 
which consisted of a slice of venison roasted at 
the fire upon the point of a stick. Wagtail 
was sitting beside him, receiving with grateful 
looks his share from the hands of his master. 
Kempton went behind him, on some pretended 
errand, and seized him by his arms, intending to 
pinion them behind im such a way as to render 
him helpless at once; but the dog was on the 
alert; he darted upon him-like an arrow. The 
ruffian cried out and fell tothe earth; a set of 
white and terrible teeth were fixed upon his 
throat. Half-witted Nat sprang to his feet and 
grasping his musket by the barrel, knocked down 
the first that ran to assist Kempton; while a 
third, seeing how matters stood, caught his gun 
and fired. The ball whistled close to the youth’s 
head, who for a moment was bewildered by the 


the youthful leader again and again, but to all 
outward seeming, he was enjoying the sweetest 
sleep, untroubled by a lurking fear of peril. He 
deliberated many times whether it would be best 
for him to snatch his gun—which he had placed 
on the ground at his side—and run for dear life ; 
but the conviction that two or more bullets 
would be immediately sent after him, kept him 
from making the hazardous trial. 

Whatever the night might have been to Natty, 
it was one of unmitigated misery to Bangs, who 
beheld the first golden harbingers of the rising 
sun with gladness. He trusted—we are all self- 


eyes, in hopes of an opportunity to confer wi violent concussion of the air. He staggered, and 
Nathan ; but a chance of that kind was guard the man who discharged the weapon, believed 
against by the forethought of the soldiers, two that his deadly purpose was accomplished ; but 
whom kept faithful sentry till daylight, ostensNathan, quickly recovering, drew one of the 
bly to prevent surprise by the savages, thouglarge pistols from his side and broke the fellow’s 
really to watch Bangs and half-witted Nat. Theight arm by a well aimed shot. Three only 
former opened his eyes many times during thatrere left of the six treacherous scoundrels, and 
long and sleepless night, but to his disappoint-ne of those Bangs instantly prostrated by a 
ment saw no relaxation in the vigilance of the emendous blow of his fist, while the remaining 
watchers. He turned his restless gaze toward 9 prudently took to their heels, followed by 
+ one with the broken arm. The villain that 





confident—that by his extraordinary cunning he 
should be able to change the entire aspect of 
affairs before night. He began the’ day with | 
this purpose in view, but like many another mor- 
tal was destined to fresh disappointment. So | 
unskilfally did the well-intentioned fellow com- ! 
mence his campaign and continue it, that before | 
the darkening of another sunset came, he was | 
more an object of suspicion than before. 





with the most terrible apprehensions. Dungeons, 
turnkeys, courts of justice, large wigs, witnesses, | 
juries, and finally the gallows, were objects of | 
horror that began to drift chaotically through | 
his mind. His alarms did not end with these 
startling imaginations. There was a possible 
(probable we might say) catastrophe nearer than 
the scaffold ; the villains might send a bullet 
through his head and cast his body into the first 
dark pool they should find. 

Ideas of this complexion—which certainly 


They were near Pokanoket or Mount Hope; | 


|; aS near as the craven assassins dared venture; | 


and in fact refused to follow Nathan any further, | 
who wished to pass the night nearer his beloved | 
Faith, toward whom his heart yearned with un- 
speakable affection. Bangs was in a fever of 
excitement. His naturally good heart was over- 
flowing with unavailing sympathy for Nathan, 
whose apparently helpless condition he sincerely 
pitied. There was not a particle of hypoerisy { 
about this man, in defiance of the disreputable | 
fact that he would occasionally get what is vul- 


| 
; Set © on. 


| the déted soldiers, then drawling : 


| dims glng through the woods ; they had seen 


than had ‘knocked down, jumped up and at- 
ced him furiously with a knife; but the lad 
‘ed his pistol into his face with all his strength, 
king out three teeth and fracturing his jaw, 
Selling him to measure his length again 
4 the earth. 
than called off the dog, which had choked 
K\ton until he was as black as an African, 
be: inflicting dangerous wounds. Bangs’s 
Mow attempted to rise, but received addi- 
tiotpunishment for his pains in another stun- 
niNjow on the side of his head, that caused 
him see a galaxy of stars that he never before 
The fight now appeared to be end- 
ed. than stood a few moments contemplating 


“Ty fool! I’m a fool! The Lord love ye!” 
wilke<pidly from the spot, followed by Bangs 
and Wail. 

Theyd not gone far before Nathan saw In- 


the firespard the report of the guns, and were 
steding tard the scene of the recent melee. 
He brew imself upon the ground, told Bangs 
to dithe se, and kept the honest canine quiet. | 
But: shot ime elapsed before they saw the 
Savages retmg with captives; how many they 
couldnot detmine. The craven soldiers were 
reapin the reard they had sown. 





Whn their otsteps could no longer be heard, 
the haiwittedrose, motioned to his compani | 
to imite his xample, and plunged into the 
darkestecessepf the forest, where, when he 





“Lay down,” said Nathan. 
sleep.” 

“We're too near Pokanoket to neglect the 
ordinary means of safety. Rest, my brave boy, 
and I'll be on the lookout for the heathen,’ an- 
swered Bangs. 

“Many nights half-witted Nat has slept in this 
way. The winds sighing among the leaves 
soon sung me to rest. No harm came, for I was 
watched. Yes, I was well watched !” 

“T have heard that Providence takes peculiar 
care of such as you,” replied Joe. 

“Bangs, your head isn’t over strong. It was 
Wagtail that took care of the fool! Ha, ha! 
he never shuts both eyes when he sleeps. He 
knows a thing or two, does Wagtail. Let a sin- 
gle leaf rustle louder than it ought, and his wise 
eyes are everywhere. Break a stick no larger 
than a needle, and the sound goes into his great 
ears.” 

His friend rejoined that the dog was vastly 
intelligent and worth more than two men; but 
he might chance to sleep too soundly. 

“Approach me ever so softly to put your hand 
upon me while I’m sleepin’, and he’ll be ready 
for you. He’ll strike you down like lightning! 
He knows how to take care of a fool, dog Wag- 
tail.” 

Bangs shuddered and thought of his own ter- 
rible experience. The animal, hearing his name 
so frequently mentioned by his beloved master, 
looked at him very attentively with his head 
turned slightly to one side, while he was speak- 
ing; but when Joe began to answer, the latter 
fancied his expression was far less benevolent 
and complaisant. 

“Ttried every way,” he said, after a pause, 
“to get a word with you, but couldn’t. The 
cowardly fellows would not trust me out of their 
sight. Nat, I’ve suffered an agony of suspense. 
Their cursed cunning rendered me powerless, 
1 expected every minute to meet with foul play. 
Thank heaven, it is over! They’ve got their 
deserts, I trust. You bestirred yourself like a 
hero.” 

“Trust to a half-witted fellow. When the 
head is weak, the sight and hearing are sharp 
and the arm is strong. Fools have something 
that Wagtail has, too. Whatdo you call it, 
Bangs?” 

“Instinct,” replied Joe. 

“Ay! that is it; it makes me know a thing 
without knowin’ why I know it. Lay down, 
you drunkard—the heathen wont trouble us. 
See! the stars are winking for you to shut your 
eyes, and the wind is murmuring because you 
talk. Wait for the sun, Joe. The sun is bright 
er, Joe, than any of us.” 

“T’ve nothing against the moon,” added 
Nathan, after a momentary pause, “but it is 
weak compared to the sun. It'll grow stronger, 
I expect, as it grows older, though it’ll make 


“Lay down and 
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little difference with me, because I can see to 
sleep without it. Wagtail, take good care of us. 
The Wampanoags are about, end they hate the 
pale-faces. Dog-fellow, we know what we’re 
going to do; we wont go back without Faith; 
Good-night, Bangs !’” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TRAITOR CHIEFTAINS. 

Tue first beams of sunrise were kissing the 
horizon when we left Metacoma’s lodge. An- 
nawon arose and without a word quietly depart- 
ed. Hearing the sound of feet, presently, Faith 
looked through the aperture in the deer skin cur- 
tain, toward the door, and beheld a strong body 
of warriors who appeared to be surrounding the 
hut. She turned her eyes inquiringly to the 
king, who said, laconically, “April-sky, it is 
right !” 

“ They have encompassed the cottage,” added 
Faith, not quite satisfied that she was understood. 

“The great Annawon commands them,” re- 
turned the king. 

A buzz of voices was now heard indistinctly in 
the distance, but which rapidly drew nearer, and 
anon reached the door of the lodge in full chorus, 
mingled with which the wailing notes of sorrow 
were plainly distinguishable. 

With his head resting upon his hands Meta- 
coma listened, outwardly unmoved by this con- 
fusion of tongues. 

“What does it mean?” Faith asked. 

“The news of my death has been communi- 
cated to them,” he d, in a d 
voice. 

“Ah—yes—I hear the expression of varied 
emotions—surprise, consternation, grief; and 
the last is loudest.” 

as uve UUIVersal! revxwou the «mg, 
bitterly. 

“ The wisest and best governors the world has 

produced have had ungrateful and dissatisfied 
subjects.” 
-“ English Faith, that may well be,” returned 
M , imp “Come this way,”’ he 
added, advancing to the front of the hut and 
pulling some moss from between the interstices 
of the logs. “I hear the voices of the traitors 
Pocasset and Ccrbitant. I would note them 
well. No doubt they will sorrow for the death 
of their king !’”” 

Faith lly obeyed M She 
stood at the fissure in the wall and looked out 
with breathless expectation upon the crowd of 
tawny women, children, youths and warriors, all 
laboring under intense excitement. It was a 
stirring spectacle. Her eyes fell upon the stal- 
wart figure of Annawon; he confronted the 
Wampanoags—he waved his hands—he enjoined 
silence—then formally announced to them the 
death of Metacoma. The latter glanced at 
Faith and smiled moodily. 

“Girl, let us observe how they will take the 
death of their—king!” he whispered. 

At that moment Wittawamet pressed through 
the crowd and paused near Pocasset and Corbi- 
tant. The face of Metacoma glowed with in- 
dignation. 

“Viper! viper!” he hissed. 

“Calm yourself,” said Faith. 

“English girl, the king of the Wampanoags 
needs not such as thou tobid him be calm. The 
blood of Massasoit admonishes him better than 
thou. Maiden, I ask no counsel !” 

“I care not, so you be strong. My safety as 
well as yours, remember, depends upon your 
firmness,” eaid Faith, 

“ What art thou to me? Jam a king; thou 
a slave!” answered Metacoma, with a haughty 
look. 

“7,” returned Faith, with inimitable dignity, 
“ama woman! Who is greater?” 

Metacoma regarded her attentively. It seem- 
ed difficult for him to withdraw his gaze from 
her lovely face. 

“English Faith, Ihave met none like you,” 
he said, slowly and seriously. 

“‘ Look and listen!” she answered. 

Spots of burning red appeared upon Meta- 
coma’s cheeks. With a sigh he turned once 
more to contemplate the scene transpiring before 
his wigwam. 

“«Metacoma has gone to the land of the west 
to join the shade of his father in the eternal hunt- 
ing ,vounds!’’ cried Annawon. “Some vile 
assassin entered his wigwam and while he slept 
drove the cruel steel to his magnanimous heart.”” 

Lamentations and cries of indignation greeted 
the speaker. 

“ You do well to be angry! You do well to 
smite upon your breasts and weep, daughters of 
the Wampanoag! He was great—he was 
brave—he was straight and comely and majestic 
as the pine tree of the forest. Bat he is laid low 
by a traitor; his greet soul went out through a 
cowardly, ignoble wound. Children of the Wam- 
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The orator paused. Pocasset essayed to speak, 
but Annawon prevented him. 

“Warriors, you are without a leader. His 
terrible voice will be heard no more in battle. 
His shout was like the braying of a trumpet. 
His arm was resistless in the fight. He was the 
mightiest of his race. Wampanoags, you are 
kingless! Who shall stand up in his place ?” 

Annawon ceased, and Pocasset availed him- 
-self of the silence. 

“ Wampanoags,” he said, impressively, “ the 
great Annawon has given us an eloquent talk. 
Our hearts throbbed with anguish while he 
‘spoke. We felt that the light of a great leader 
had gone out. He will look from the spirit-land 
and see the tears of the maidens and the grief of 
the warriors. He was beloved by our women, 
and our children laughed with joy at the sound 
of his name.”  Pocasset seemed to struggle 
hard with his emotions. Faith glanced at the 
king ; there was a peculiar smile upon his lips; 
‘it was like the gleaming of lightning through a 
eloud. 

“But we are nota people to sit down and 
weep,” added Pocasset. “We are a people of 
deeds and not of words. The mighty Annawon 
has asked ‘ Who shall stand up in the place of 
Metacoma ?” Wampanoags, Pocasset will take 
it upon him to answer. Give ear to my talk ; 
mark if there be wisdom in it. Who is there 
among the living like Corbitant ?” 

The adherents of Corbitant applauded earn- 
estly, while the majority heard in silence. 

“ He is swift in the chase; he is cunning on 
the war-path; he is wise in council ; he is terri- 
ble in battle. He hates the English. He will 
unite with Miantinoma, the chief of the Narra- 
gansetts, to rub them out and blot them from 
the face of the earth. Warriors, people, behold 
Corbitant, king of the Wampanoags !” 

The friends of the aspiring chief shouted loud- 
ly and rattled their arms in a noisy demonstra- 
tion of joy. 

Wittawamet brought forward a block covered 
with a wolf-skin and placed it near Corbitant, 
who mounted it with decorous dignity. Thus 
raised above the people, his commanding figure 
drew universal attention. 

“Wampanoags,”’ he began, in a voice soft 
with sorrow, “the renowned Annawon were far 
fitter than I to fill the place of the great Meta- 
coma ; and the noble Pocasset has the very air 
and aspect of a king; but since it is your pleas- 
ure that I should preside over your council-fires, 
and lead you against our foes, I will joyfully ac- 
cept the glorious trust, hoping that tke Great 
Spirit will put wisdom into my mind and power 
into my arm, that I may become the terror of 
our enemies and the pride of the Wampanoags.” 

This speech was hailed by the Corbitant fac- 
tion with yells of approbation. Those not in the 
conspiracy were taken by surprise, bewildered 
and nonplussed. A few began to raise their 
voices in favor of Annawon; but the shouts of 
the plotters put them down. The strong body 
of warriors under arms guarding Metacoma’s 
wigwam, maintained a rigid silence, with their 
wy Vo UXCU Uae ace UM y Ge we eet ey, 
they divided into two sections and silently yet 
rapidly closed up aroupd Corbitant and Pocasset 
and a few of their principal supporters, Witta- 
wamet being of the number, who believed this 
movement was to do them honor and virtually 
acknowledge the authority of the new king. 

There was now a clear space between the wig- 
wam and the circle of warriors, in which towered 
the herculean form of Annawon, grasping a bat- 
tle-axe in his right hand. His countenance was 
as impenetrable as if he wore a mask of iron. 

“ The body of the murdered king will now be 
brought out, that you may look upon the face of 
a dead hero.” 

Faith looked at Wittawamet; his face was 
calm and his thoughts apparently untroubled. 
Four warriors went into the wigwam, and came 
out bearing a body covered with the robes of 
Metacoma. Faith turned a long and searching 
glance at the latter, whose breast was now heav- 
ing with the violence of the internal struggle. 

“ Be strong!” said Faith. 

A disdainful glance and a haughty curl of the 
nether lip was her only answer ; but the girl did 
not shrink back abashed, as he perhaps expected ; 
her eyes paid back his scorn. 

The circle of warriors opened in front of the 
wigwam and remained so, giving a fair view of 
Corbitant, Pocasset and Wittawamet to the con- 
cealed parties. The body was placed on the 
ground between Corbitant and Wittawamet. A 
solemn silence followed. The newly-made king 
grew pale and compressed his lips tightly. The 
assassin moved uneasily ; Pocasset was the calm- 
est of the three. 

“Wamp gs,’ said A pe oe: will 
show you a sad and surprising spectacle!” 

A warrior suddenly removed the robes and 
every eye was eagerly turned toward the body. 
A shudder of unspeakable wonder and conster- 
nation passed through the frame of Corbitant. 
Pocasset recoiled and cried out, while Witta- 
wamet gave a yell ofhorror and rage that resound- 
ed far and near, like the terrible shrick of a 
panther. 

At that moment Metacoma emerged from his 
eoncealment, strode proudly across the open 
space and stood in their midst, withering the 
conspirators with the lofty, angry scorn of his 
eyes. Corbitant would have looked back that 
glance of kingly wrath, but his paralyzed facul- 
ties could not rally from the astounding blow. 
He opened his blanched lips—panted like an 
overxiriven steed—and clutched wildly at the 
empty air. 

Metacoma did not immediately speak ; he en- 
joyed for a brief space the overwhelming con- 
sternation of the conspirators. The tearless 
agony of Wittawamet; his wordless dismay ; 
his despair ; his impesent rage, were sweet to the 
dictates of his savage mature. He would have | 
lengthened that of torture to hours, but, 
with keen sagacity, prolonged it only to its high- 
est point of intensity. He stood there, mighty 
in his moral and physical power, to break down | 
all opposition, to frustrate cabals, to crush his | 
enemies by @ movement of his tongue, by a 
glance of fire from his eye, or by a sweep of his 








b. 





indignant arm. 


“Corbitant,” he said, in a low and thrilling 
chest tone, “the Great Spirit guards the sacred 
lives of kings. Never yet,” he added, raising 
his voice a little, “ never yet died a king without 
the consent of God !” 

He paused; every eye was fixed, every neck 
stretched forward. There was deep silence in 
the midst of the Wampanoags. 

“Wabuma!” continued the king, with solemn 
earnestness. ‘The Master of Life has held his 
hand over the heart of the king of the Wampa- 
noags; the knife of the assassin could not strike 
through it; the blade glanced aside ; Metacoma 
lives !” 

The princely Wampanoag drew up his majes- 
tic form still more proudly. The fire in his eyes 
glowed yet more fiercely. It was a master spirit 
that held his passions in subjection. 

“ Corbitant, traitor, murderer, coward!” hiss- 
ed the chieftain, while his words scorched the 
soul of Corbitant like scathing fire. “Ay, cow- 
ard! the most degrading term that can fall upon 
a Wampanoag! Who of my people so vile that 
he prefers not death to this word? If there be 
one such, drag him forward and let him be beat- 
en to death by our women. King Corbitant! 
It sounds well, methinks; but Corbitant, the 
coward, sounds better, and were a more fitting 
term for a midnight derer. Wamp gs,” 
he added, looking round upon the people, “ what 
punishment ought such a traitor to suffer? An- 
nawon, what sayest thou ?”’ 

A scornful smile curled Annawon’s lips. 

“Some other hand than Annawon’s must deal 
with him. King of the Wampanoags, Annawon 
never yet killed a coward! He don’t know— 
how!” 

These words, pronounced in slow and meas- 
ured tones of ineffable contempt, stung Corbitant 
to the soul. 

“Liar! liar!’ he shouted, plucking out his 
hair in a transport of rage. “ Corbitant was 
never a coward! He was ambitious; he hated 
the pale-faces; he conspired; he failed; and 
now,” he continued, in a hoarse voice, “ he 
dies !’”” ; 

“ Dies!” sneered Annawon. “No, no! he 
cannot die. There is not a hand here but would 
feel dishonored by killing him! A coward’s 
blood can never be washed away from one’s fin- 

ers.” 

The last words were spoken in those deliberate 
and sibillating tones of bitterness peculiar to the 
angry moods of Annawon. 

Corbitant grew furious ; he chafed like a mad 
lion that shakes the iron bars of its cage in ter- 
rific but fruitless efforts to escape and rend his 
oppressors. He would have leaped upon Anna- 
won and stricken him dead, had not the stern 
warriors kept him back. He gnashed his teeth, 
foamed at the mouth, and beat upon his breast; 
while Pocasset stood with folded arms, heaving 
chest, and bowed head, bearing with sullen forti- 
tude the ruin of his cherished hopes. 

“O, for a moment of liberty,” cried Corbitant, 
“that I might tear out the tongues that call me 


coward! Corbitant a coward ! 
~~. = ewe aI UER wo a ive! Cowards Tea! 


to die ; they tremble when the Great Spirit call 
them ; their knees knock together; their eyes 
lose their fire! But look ‘at me! my arms are 
strong; my limbs areplanted upon the ground 
as firmly as the rooted oak ; my sight fails not— 
itis like that of the eagle that nothing but death 
can darken ; my tongue hurls back your lies! 
Fools! Corbitant cannot go ed.” 





Corbitant, who 


CHAPTER XI. 


NATTY TAKES A PRISONER. 





Fot.ow1ne the impulse of a vague and im- 
perfectly defined desire, Sunset loved to visit the 
spot where she had last parted from Nathan, 
which was a dense forest at the foot of Mount 
Hope. Singular as it may seem, the Indian 
girl regretted the departure of the boy that she 
had called her slave. Although Faith had won 
her childish confidence, and was ina fair way 
to be in high favor, she missed the society, con- 
versation, and oddities of Nathan. It was on 
the very day that the conspirators had been so 
signally baffled, that she d led the 
slope of Pokanoket hill on a pilgrimage to the 
woods where she had seen half-witted Nat disap- 
pear from her view. She had often been there 
to gather wild flowers and to play with other 
children, and felt no fear in wandering so far. 

She boldly entered the forest. Its stillness, at 
first, awed her; but presently becomjng familiar 
with the solitude, walked onward, entirely freed 
from the sensation that had disturbed her. But 
suddenly her bounding steps were arrested ; she 
held up her small white hands in astonishment ; 
half-witted Nathan stood before her, his musket 
upon his arm, and his great dog by his side. 

“Dark-Sky has got tired of living with the 
pale-faces!”” she exclaimed. “He has come 
back to be the slave of Sunset.” 

“Tfyou would talk with Nathan, tell him about 
Faith. His heart is big towards her. He can- 
not stay in the wigwams of his people without 
her.” 

The girl’s countenance underwent a slight 
change. 

“T thought,” she added, “that you came be- 
cause you loved to be my slave. English Faith 
cannot go back with you. She is teaching Sun- 
set many beautiful things. Natty, you shall stay 
too.” 

“No, no!” answered Nathan. “My home is 
not with the Wampanoags. Sunset, ask Meta- 
coma to let her go. She is not happy here ; she 
sighs to see the lodges of her people.” 

“If the Great Spirit had made you wise, you 
would know that the forests of the Wampanoags 
are more beautiful than the clearings of the pale- 
faces. Come and live with us, and we will make 
you forget the wigwams of the English. Per- 
haps, in time, you will become a warrior and go 
on the war-path with the braves.” 

“TI care nothing for the war-path,” replied 
Nat. “I want Faith.” * 

“ Follow me,” said Sunset, with the imperious- 
ness of a little queen. 

“Ym a fool! I’m a fool!” responded Nat. 

“Do you not hear? Come,I say! I com- 
mand you!” 

“Sunset, you must go with me. The strong 
make slaves of the weak. Now I am master, 
and you are slave.” 

“ Sunset a slave!” repeated the child, scorn- 
fully. “That cannot be. Slaves obey; I will 
die before I will obey you,” 

“Come,” resumed 
nemins sho west, and ¥ 









“TI will Low she exclaimed 
“ Keep away—do not tou#h me! I have a little 
knife which is very sharp.” 


“Your hand, girl!” said Nathan, sternly. 

“You may kill me, but I will not take a step. 
You cannot make me walk!’ retorted Sunset, 
throwing herself upon the ground as Nathan 
hed her. 





He turned suddenly to a tall and battle-scarred 
brave, and with marvellous quickness plunged 
his knife into his bosom. 

“Go!” he thundered,” and tell the Great 
Spirit that Corbitant is coming!’ The reeking 
knife was descending with fatal swiftness to his 
own proud heart, when Metacoma himself sprang 
forward and arrested his arm. 

“T forbid you to die!” he said, in a com- 
manding tone. “You have indeed something 
of the soul of aking. Sorry is Metacoma that 
falsehood stained it. Corbitant, your life is for- 
feit to me, but I care not for it to-day; keep it 
till Tcall for it. When I demand it, bring it 
me.” 

The voice of Metacoma quelled the outward 
fury of Corbitant. He dropped the knife, pluck- 
ed the hatchet from his belt and cast it at the 
feet of the king, and said in a panting, subdued 
voice : 

“Ttis well—you speak truly—it is just! Great 
king of the Wampanoags, my life is indeed 
yours. Corbitant will yield it without a murmur 
when it is demanded. Were I Metacoma and 
you Corbitant, I would kill you! Again I say, 
it is just!” 

“TI accept your word. Go! and preserve 
sacredly that life which is forfeit to my ven. 
geance. Take this belt of wampum; and when 
a messenger comes to you and says, ‘ Metacoma 
demands his belt,’ know that it is the signal for 
your death, and come to me with the speed of 
the deer, whether on the war-path or the distant 
hunt; whether burning English wigwams on 
the border, or dancing the victorious scalp-dance ; 
whether, with painted face, mourning the death 
of warriors, or keeping joyous festival at the 
marriage of the new wife! Come, I say, to pay 
the forfeit of the life you owe me !’” 

“King of the’ Wampanoags, Corbitant will 
come! He will not fail, though he have to fight 
his way through an hundred foes.” With these 
words, pronounced in a manly, earnest and dig- 
nified voice, Corbitant fastened the wampum 
quietly about his waist. 

“ Pocasset,” resumed the king, “ you, too, owe 
me a debt; but I scorn to ask it. I give you, 
what the Great Spirit first gave you—life !” 

“Yesterday,” answered Pocasset, moodily, 
“life was precious ; to-day the giftis litthe worth. 
I scorn to lie. I conspired against you—I was 
thwarted—I am here!” 

“Trevoke not my kingly word. I have be- 
stowed a life and ask nothing in return. It is 
the revenge of Metacoma! Wittawamet, take 
up the body of your son and carry it to your 
childless wigwam. Show his mother that wound, 
and tell her that his father gave it; then paint 
your face and await the avenger of blood. Wam- 
panoags, to your wigwams. The justice of 
Metacoma is executed !”” 


“Sunset, I will not harm a hair of your head, 
but you must go with me along journey toward 
the rising sun,” replied Nathan. 

The child now began to scream for help, and 
to exert her feeble strength against Nathan, who, 


. snuff the air and look cunning; he is no 





disregarding her struggles, took her in his arms 


tch for half-witted Nat! Half-witted fellows 





ment her loss should be disceredecoma 
would throw his most skilfulravegu®@ the 
trail, and, very probably, takae lea mself. 
He knew that the cunning che Watnoag 
was proverbial ; and that, lithe hol, they 
followed a flying fugitive instine There 
was scarcely a wile in thtratager of the 
woods and the tactics of eing puit, that 
was not perfectly familiar aem. ?y could 
see signs where less practi &yes col discern 
no vestige of human presé- Expence was 
the school in which theyd beenaught and 
carefully trained. It wate Indi’s pride to 
circumvent his foe. Buthan H not lived 
upon the border in vain.is frequt and long 
pilgrimages to the fore'd not cen without 
fruits. He had studicith keer assiduity 
than any one had beeSposedto give him 
credit for, the mysterievooder't. He hoped 
and confidently bel> that is hazardous 
scheme would provecessful and that the 
camps of the Wampa® woul send out their 
most skilful braves fught. 

The sun was lowe west The darkness 
of twilight was alretealing upon the forest 
solitudes—solitude’eP, Sowild, so impres- 
sive. With his m Slungto his back, and 
shifting his burden 8m t» arm, half-witted 
Nat exerted himse!t¢ utmost to leave Mount 
Hope far in the di? He came to a spot, at 
length, where he ht it would be prudent to 
leave the brook, >i being hard and imper. 
vious to the presof feet; but the moment 
his foot touched lid ground, Sunset stretch- 
ed out her arm ¢0ke a twig from a pendant 


branch. — eo 
“Little mistr8#id Natty, “ you are cun- 


ning ; but a had fellow’s eyes are always 
open.” With words he continued to walk 
in the brook, ing closely his shrewd little 
captive to se¢ she did not hit upon some 
other expedieMark his flight. 

A few rod¢et on, he left the water in the 
most cautio®2ner at a spot that seemed 
highly propit® the purposes of secrecy to be 
observed, wW5 & long and ledgy ridge 
nearly bareegetation, bearing to the left of 
the brook. °™ployed every art to break the 
trail and 1@Ursuers at fault. If a blade of 
grass grew the sterile rock, he carefully 
avoided tr& Upon it; if a trailing vine crept 
over the ‘ateful and jagged surfaces, his 
knowing listurbed not its smallest tendrils ; 
ifa shrut@4 earthhold in the seams of the 
ledges, parded the mischievous hands of 
Sunset, passed it without contact; while 


Wagtaifching ag t 





ly his 

y mo , 
seemedfitate them with the docility and 
cunninf Was not a little wonderful. 





The?» after hing to the di ofa 
couplelles, terminated abruptly at the mar- 
gin of 4. 


« L,ngin woman,” said Nat, “ Tam going 
to eros Water.” 

« yave no canoe,” replied the girl, sullen- 
ly,” ll sink sooner than I'll swim.” 

NN: made no answer, but stepping upon 


into the pond to his waist, Wag- 
tai jog At Nie side. 


sone arm over.the dog’s neck, and the 
ot¥er me,” said Nathan, peremptorily. 
2what awed by Nathan’s sternness as well 
agenced by the natural instinct of self-pre- 
con, Sunset complied with his order and 
wrne across the pond ina very safe and 
eitious manner. 
{a, ha!” exclaimed Nathan, when he had 
2d satisfactorily upon the opposite shore. 
it the Wampanoag turn out; let him prick 
sis ears; let him smell along lik a dog; let 





and bore her away. 


Finding her cries “of no avail, she began to the trail. Little Ingin, they know how to 
na@lk without making tracks.” 


When she had ‘ind “ English fool,”? answered Sunset, angrily, 
herself faint and weak, Nat attempted to soothe the Wampanoags have a great medicine that 
her sorrow, and convince her that no injury wa 
intended. His words, at first, did not seem t “The Lord love you!” drawled Nat. “I 
produce much impression, but by-and-by sk 
began to give some attention to what he w 


weep piteously, shedding 
sobbing at every step. 





tears abundantly, ai 


saying, and hiding her face on his bosom, 
sobs grew less and less. 

“ They will follow you,” she said, in an 
grieved and broken voice, when Nathan had 
ried her a long way. ‘They will kill you, 
I shall be carried back. If they don’t kill 
you'll be a slave, and I’ll make it harder for 
than ever.” 

“TI shall prevent their finding me,” rej 
Nathan. “Iam going to break the trail,?; 
T’ll walk a mile in the bed of this brook.” 

“The Wamp ig is ing. He WS 
the tricks of those that run from him. Hyes 
are sharp; you cannot cheat him. And®ve 
scattered all my beads along as you carrie.” 

“Child, that will avail nothing. Haitted 
Nathan is wise in the ways of the woc He 
knows where there is danger, and whertread 
without leaving a footprint, Sunset, shall 
see how the fool will outwit them. ‘Fr Up, 
little one! He will not eat you, no#l you, 
nor scalp you. Trust to a half-wityfellow. 
The Lord love you!” 

To contend with Nathan or attemp change 
his purpose, the Wampanoag maidead dis- 
cernment enough to perceive was @ely use- 
less. She became passive in the /ds of her 
gentle though inflexible captor. Angthesed 
sigh only, at intervals, gave evice of her 
mental distress. The lad was ver¢rong,and | 
bore her light weight with but trig physical | 
effurt. The brook, whose graceful rves he was | 
following, trended away to the left Namsket. | 
In its shallow bed he walked witut difftulty, | 
its purling waters reaching scarceto his #kles. | 
Wagtail, obedient to the wishes’ his uaster, 








| trudged good-naturedly at his hes, lappig, oc- 


casionally, with his great tonguewith aparent | 
satisfaction, the element in whic it seered his 
duty to travel. 
[SEE ENGRAVING 
It must not be supposed that:he youhful ad- | 


venturer was ignorant of the anger » which 
this enterprise exposed him. } was wil aware | 
that the disappearance of Sunt woul produce | 


| the greatest commotion in the illage. The mo- 


| the stunted trees and projecting arms of rocks, 


: rather weak in the head, but they’re strong 


vill guide them anywhere.” 


care not a straw about their medicine. My medi- 
cine is in here,” he added, touching his forehead. 

“You know no more than a woman!” retort- 
ed the girl, contemptuously. ‘You'll hear the 
baimwawa of the Wampanoag before the rising 
of the sun.” Traversing the highest swells of 
land, bearing still to the left, Nathan continued 
his flight; while the burden that was light, at 
first, seemed to grow heavier at every step. He 
was obliged to sit down and rest his cramped 
and wearied arms; a circumstance that Sunset 
hailed with childish exultation. But this delay 
was not of long duration; they went forward 
again without much abatement of speed. 

From his movements it was apparent that Nat 
was not travelling at random, but towards a 
given point, in regard to which he had previously 
determined. He looked frequently at the north 
star, considered such landmarks as he appeared 
to be acquainted with, and the general formation 
of the ground, shaping his course according to 
deductions obviously drawn therefrom. 

At length he ascended a hill of considerable al- 
titude, wooded with beech, birch and maple of a 
century’s growth. Having attained the summit 
and descended a short distance on the opposite 
side, they came to where the hill terminated in a 
bold and precipitous bluff, trellised with the 
wild grape-vine which found ample hold upon 


and at the base of which flowed a stream of suf- 
ficient size to float a canoe. When Nathan 
grasped Sunset firmly with one arm and com- 


mous vine, and oscillating an instant in mid air, 
he swung himself into a diminutive niche, which 
afforded a sure and solid resting-place ; while 
Wagtail, manifestly acquainted with the spot, 
attained the same haven by a route less direct, 
and for him, less dangerous. 

What seemed but a diminutive niche, when 
viewed from without, proved to be the entrance 
to a cavern of considerable magnitude, into which 
Nathan groped his way. 

“Joe! Joe!” he called, putting his durden 
upon the rocky floor. 

“ Here!” answered a voice from out the deep 
darkness. 

“ Strike a light,” added Natty. In a moment 
a flickering flame appeared, and gradually ob- 
jects grew distinguishable in the cave; while 
Sunset cast fearful glances at Bangs and the im- 
pregnable walls that imprisoned her. 

“Don’t tremble!” said Nathan, in a kindly 
voice. ‘Nobody here will hurt you. See! I 
have provided a soft couch of skins for you to 
sleep on, and some nice venison for you to eat. 
The man is cutting some fine slices, which shall 
be roasted for your supper.” The girl declared 
that she did not wish to eat; but, childlike, 
yielded to appetite, and ate a portion of what 
was given her, all the while approaching Natty 
and commanding him to take her back to Mount 
Hope, on pain of the severest tortures that the 
ingenuity of her people could inflict, without 
stopping to consider that he must be captured 
before he could suffer any of these dreadful 
penalties. 

He soothed “her anger and comforted her dis- 
tress by every friendly art in his power; and she 
was finally induced to lie down upon her couch 
in a much more amicable disposition than she 
had previously manifested. The skin of the 
very deer of which they had partaken was then 
stretched across the narrow-entrance and secured, 
the fire extinguished, and other precautions 
adopted to prevent surprise. Nathan cast him- 
self upon the rock near the outlet, with his weap- 
ons by his side and his sense of hearing keenly on 
the alert, awaited anxiously the events of the 
night. 

It was past midnight. The plaintive and con- 
tinuous murmur of the river, far below, and the 
distant and occasional cries of wild animals, were 
for several hours, the only sounds that reached 
his ears. But presently the whoop of the Wam- 
panoag broke the quietude, and the rock gave 
back its echoes with startling distinctness. This 
terrible note of warning had not ceased to rever- 
berate, when Sunset, who, full of faith in the 
sagacity and affection of her people, had heroic- 
ally kept sleep at a distance, in strong expecta- 
tion of assistance, opened her small mouth and 
emitted a shrill and penetrating cry, like that of 
the young panther separated from its dam. 

To spring to her side and press his hand upon 
her lips, was the work of an instant. 

“She has betrayed us!” cried Joe, angrily. 
“Stop her mouth, or throw her over the bluff!” 

“Trust to a half-witted fellow,” suggested 
Nat, quietly. Sunset, be quiet, or I shall have 
to kill you!” he said, threateningly. 

Another shout, louder, nearer, and fiercer 
than before, resounded through the dim arches 
of the woods, and echo found an hundred moek- 
ing voices where silence had brooded a moment 
before. Bangs groped to the entrance of the 
cave and listened; he heard voices above ; the 
Indians were at the verge of the bluff, directly 
over them, and this startling intelligence he com- 
municated to Nathan. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots. } 





A QUEER WAY TO KILL A BEAR, 


A thick sens piece of whale bone, about 
four inches broad and two feet long, is rolled up 
into a small compass and carefally enveloped in 
blubber, forming a round ball. Itis then placed 
in the open air ata low temperature, where it 
soon becomes hard and frozen. The natives, 
armed with their knives, bows and arrows, to- 
gether with this frozen bait, proceed in quest of 
Bruin. As soon as the animal is seen, one of the 
hunters deliberately charges an arrow at it. The 
monster, smarting from the unprovoked assault, 
pursues the party, then in full retreat, until meet- 
ing with the frozen blubber, dropped in his path, 
he swallows it, and continues the pursuit, doubt- 
less fancying that there must be more where it 
came from. The effects of the chase and the 
natural heat of the body cause the blubber to 
thaw, when the whalebone, thus freed, springs 
back, producing great mischief, and obliging the 
beast to discontinue the pursuit—he falls down, 
helpless, writhing in agony, and his existence is 
soon terminated. —Lieutenunt Armstrong's E-rpedi- 
tion to the Arctic. 





A BOY.-PICTURE. 


Here is a good boy-picture. We know the 
original—several of them. They love to get in 
the dirt—they don’t mind about clothes, and 
can’t tell their mothers how they tore them—they 
lose their books coming from school—the cold 
doesn’t affect them—in the spring they play ball, 
and play at marbles in the gutter—in the sum- 
mer they fly kites, and after every circus they 
try standing on their heads. Snow is a delight 
to them, and they pop snow-balls at clever peo- 
ple who don’t look as if they would get cross :— 


* There's something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted. careless one, 

With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 
is dread of books and love of fun; 

And in his clear and ruddy swile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 
And unrepressed by sadness; 

Which brings me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track, 

And felt its very gladness.” 

New York Independent. 


Se ane 








menced letting himself down the precipitous face 


of the bluff with the other, by the aid of the | 


grape-vine, she began to experience a strong 
sensation of fear. The deep abyss below, ren- 


| dered more gloomy and terrific by the faint star- 


light, made her head dizzy, and shutting her eyes, 
she clung tenaciously and shudderingly to the 
resolute youth. It was well for both parties that 
his nerves were firm, his foot sure, his eyes steady, 
his movements deliberate and cool. A false 


step, a treacherous hold, or a momentary yield- , 


ing to fear, would have been fatal to Nat and his 
now shrinking captive. He descended bravely, 
half-way tothe stream that washed the rocks be- 
low, where, trusting his whole weight to an enor- 


RUSSIAN LEATHER. 


| 
| None of the European or American artizans in 
| leather have yet been able to produce an article 
} equal in quality to that which is sent forth from 
the Russian workshops. Its power in resisting 
| decay in damp situations and its freedom from 
| the attacks of insects and fungi, are remarkable 
It is prepared by tanning the skins of calves, 
sheep, and goats with a warm decoction of red 
sanders wood, and afterwards applying by a cur- 
rying process an empyreumatic oil obtained ed 
| distillation from the bark of the birch tree, whic 
vives it its agreeable odor. The hair is said to 
- loosened by a weak wood ash lye, of which 
the active principle is carbonate of potash. The 
process of manipulation, as carried on in Russia, 
produces inferior quality when practised in other 
countries. —Scienti fie American, 
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THE COQUETTE OF FORT HAMILTO) 


A FRONTIER STORY OF VIRGINIA 


BY GIDDINGS BH. BALLOU. 


In 179-, there stood, in what is now the nor: 
western part of Virginia, the post of Fort Ha: 
ilton. The position was one of great impo 
tance, and had already been of more than t 
years’ standing. Well garrisoned, and tolerab 
well appointed, it ined hing of w 
social advantages of an old garrisoned tow:. 
and it numbered among its tenants not a few 
the brave and fair of the land. The presence 
cool-headed and skilful men was particul r 

quired ; for, as one of the main frontier d ‘ 
against the inroads of the wild and treachero: 
Indians, Fort Hamilton was exposed to da: 
danger of sudden assault. 

Of such a staunch and wary character w: 

Henry Westover, by descent Lord Rockinghan 
His experience and skill would have entitle 
him, above any other, to the office of com 
mander of the fort; but a certain carelessness « | 
social honors, a sort of cynical avoidance 0: 
those things which other men eagerly sought 
after, drew him aloof from the responsibility 
which would otherwise have been readily im 
posed upon him. Yet there was little real ind: 
lence and less selfishness, in this ari 
Westover. He was beloved by the whole gar 
rison. He had a good heart, a helping hand fo 
every one that needed it, a spirit exalted abov 
all blance of or dissimulation. 

In the little scandals of the garrison he scorne: 
to take @ part—rarely even acknowledged thei: 
existence. Every care and every trouble of life 
was met by him with the same ever-present strait 
of easy, half-genial, half-stoic philosophy, which 
readily, almost cheerily, encountered the ills of 
this world without the least affectation of under 
valuing their power. Such was Henry Westover, 
at this time a bachelor of nearly forty-tive years 
It was well understood that there was a history 
connected with his youth, of somewhat mournfu! 
interest, which might, if known, clearly account 
for his obduracy to the snares which so many o! 
the fair sex would gladly have thrown around 
him. Nevertheless, Westover was ever attentive 
and gallant in his demeanor towards the ladies— 
more particularly so, it was commonly said, to 











the niece and ward of his friend Captain Barton 
But Westover’s well-known character was such 
that no occasion was taken for the usual chit 
chat with regard to special attentions and the 
etceteras of garrison gossip. There was a grave 
and gentle tenderness in his demeanor towards 
the beautiful Louisa, a fatherly indulgence for 
her childlike yolatility, which served to form 
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between him and the maiden a bond not exactly 
lover-like, but yet no less firm and searcely less 
enduring. 
Louisa Barton was, by general report, a co- 
I cannot say that she deserved the 
appellation, +hinh in ee -~<-orreU byguimeAUEN 16 
understood to mean a heartless trifler. Such was 
not her character. But, at seventeen years of 
age, she was too full of the joys of youthful ex- 
istence to think of aught else except the passing 
hour, how to live free and happy with the friends 
she esteemed, like the flower of tke field, taking 
no thought of the morrow, or of the storms 
which lay hidden in the future. Her admirers 
she deemed as heart-whole as herself; and with. 
out an endeavor or & wish to inspire pain, she 
laid herself open to the accusations which .were 
levelled at her more especially by less favored 
individuals of her own sex. But to George 
Wytherly’s ears, all fault-finding criticisms came 
in vain. True, he could not bat be hurt, at 
times, by the light-hearted aptness with which the 
belle of the garrison was wont to ward off his 
more serious approaches. Still he hoped on, 
and trusted to time, which should sober her na- 
tive exuberance of spirits, and bring her to 
truer appreciation of the realities of life. 
“Tknow,” he would say to himself, “that in 
spite of all her girlish gaiety, she is pare and in- 
nocent as the light which shines on all the world 
with the same impartial smile. Let me not then 
be censorious in my thoughts; rather let me 
patiently wait on my destiny.” 
This philosophic deter , however, was 
soon put to the proof—for one afternoon he has- 
tened frem the house of Captain Barton in no 
very enviable state of mind. 
“What « fool am I,” he ejaculated, “to pin 
my happiness on the caprices of a woman! Here 
is this girl, whom I had deemed the very person 
ification of all that is pure and noble, throwing 
away my offering of an honest and manly devo, 
tion, and taking up with the frippery of thi 
jingling Merritson! What under the sun coul j 
have so infatuated her, I know not—unless it ' 
his trick of stringing together rhymes. If IW | 
thought this the road to her heart, I might he | 


bought me an old song-book and transmutelt iz 


into doggerele much worse than his own, wh 
are bad enough to suit any crack-brain in Ce 
tendom. Bat there! J pity the poor girt ter 
all—and wish no more revenge for her tres¢nt 
of me than the lot which she herself sod to | 
have chosen.” | 
On that very eve following close on t¥ejec- 
tion of the ill-fated Wytherly, there to place 

a gathering of the beaux and belles of¢ gar 
rison, whose number, however, was ao ted, a» 

to require the aid of a pretty wlerable inkling 

of the elders in order to make the cPany of 
sufficient dimensions. The asgemi/** held 

in the upper part of the block house “h was to 

the inhabitants of Fort Hamilton stitme-hon 
ored “ Concert Hall” of their mi“?* City; + 
and it may be said with truth, tha? Were the 
halls, however pretentious, which Id surpass 6 
im attraction that rude frontier “™ent—for + 
are uot beauty and bright eyes ysielest orne = b 
ments the world over! and who* %t know +! 
that nature's wild surroundings! the spice of 
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attractions beyond the powerMber cream 





stances w afford? Certais Tose present 
seemed w enjoy themselves f- OT, ¥¢ might 
better ay all save one 


“My dear Em,” suid on@hing syiph w ir 
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e, and oscillating an instant in mid air, 
+ himself into a diminutive niche, which 
a sure and solid resting-place ; while 
manifestly acquainted with the spot, 
the same haven by a route less direct, 

him, less dangerous. 

seemed but a diminutive niche, when 

from without, proved to be the entrance 

orn of considerable magnitude, into which 

his way. 

or he called, putting his @urden 
e rocky floor. 

re!” answered a voice from out the deep 


$8. 
ike a light,” added Natty. In a moment 
ring flame appeared, and gradually ob- 
-rew distinguishable in the cave; while 
cast fearful glances at Bangs and the im- 
‘ble walls that imprisoned her. 
n’t tremble!” said Nathan, in a kindly 
“Nobody here will hurt you. See! I 
rovided a soft couch of skins for you to 
n, and some nice venison for you to eat. 
an is cutting some fine slices, which shall 
sted for your supper.” The girl declared 
he did not wish to eat; but, childlike, 
‘1 to appetite, and ate a portion of whas 
yen her, all the while approaching Natty 
mmanding him to take her back to Mount 
on pain of the severest tortures that the 
uity of her people could inflict, without 
ng to consider that he must be captured 
he could suffer any of these dreadful 
‘ties. ’ 
soothed *her anger and comforted her dis- 
by every friendly art in his power ; and she 
inally induced to lie down upon her couch 
auch more amicable disposition than she 
previously manifested. The skin of the 
deer of which they had partaken was then 
hed across the narrow-entrance and secured, 
fire extinguished, and other precautions 
‘ed to prevent surprise. Nathan cast him- 
pon the rock near the outlet, with his weap- 
y his side and his sense of hearing keenly on 
lert, awaited anxiously the events of the 





wes past midnight. The plaintive and con- 
us murmur of the river, far below, and the 
at and occasional cries of wild animals, were 
everal hours, the only sounds that reached 
ars. But presently the whoop of the Wam- 
ag broke the quietude, and the rock gave 
its echoes with startling distinctness. This 
ile note of warning had not ceased to rever- 
e, when Sunset, who, full of faith in the 
city and affection of her people, had heroic- 
kept sleep at a distance, in strong expecta- 
of assistance, opened her small mouth and 
‘ed a shrill and penetrating cry, like that of 
oung panther separated from its dam. 
') spring to her side and press his hand upon 
ips, was the work of an instant. : 
She has betrayed us!” cried Joe, angrily. 
op her mouth, or throw her over the bluff! 
Trust to a half-witted fellow,” suggested 
quietly. Sunset, be quiet, or I shall have 
ll you!” he said, threateningly. 
nother shout, louder, noarer, and fiercer 
1 before, resounded through the dim arches 
ie woods, and echo found an hundred mock- 
voices where silence had brooded a moment 
re. Bangs groped to the entrance of the 
» and listened; he heard voices above; the 
ians were at the verge of the bluff, directly 
: them, and this startling intelligence he com- 
inicated to Nathan. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
ack numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
» of publication or at any of the periodical depots.] 





A QUEER WAY TO KILL A BEAR. 


ick and strong piece of whale bone, about 

2 pone ad and two feet long, is rolled up 
o a small compass and carefally enveloped in 
‘bber, forming a round ball. It is then placed 
the open air ata low temperature, where it 
mm becomes hard and frozen. The natives, 
ied with their knives, bows and arrows, to- 
her with this frozen bait, proceed in quest of 
ain. As soon as the animal is seen, one of the 
nters deliberately charges an arrow at it. The 
ster, smarting from the unprovoked assault, 
rsues the party, then in full retreat, until meet- 
- with the frozen blubber, dropped in his path, 
‘swallows it, and continues the pursuit, doubt- 
sfancying that there must be more where it 
me from. The effects of the chase and the 
‘tural heat of the body cause the blubber to 
yw, when the whalebone, thus freed, springs 
k, producing great mischief, and obliging the 
vast to discontinue the pursuit—he falls down, 
clpless, writhing in agony, and his existence is 
on terminated. —Lieutenant Armstrong's Expedi- 
n to the Arctic. 





A BOY-PICTURE. 


is a d boy-picture. We know the 
cut—eoverel of them. They love to get in 
8 dirt—they don’t mind about clothes, and 
n’t tell their mothers how they tore them—they 
se their books coming from school—the cold 
_oesn’t affect them—in the spring they play ball, 
ad play at marbles in the gutter—in the - 
ier they fly kites, and after every circus they 
y standing on their heads. Snow is a delight 
them, and they pop snow-balls at clever peo- 
le who don’t look as if they would get cross :-—~ 


‘+ There's something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted. careless one, 

With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 
is dread of books and love of fun; 

And in his clear and ruddy swile, 
Unshaded by a Rbeeen Of guile, 
And unrepressed by sadness; 

Which eclnge me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very pe & 

its wdness. 
a Ne w York Independent. 
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RUSSIAN LEATHER. 


None of the European or American artizans in * 


se yet been able to produce an article 
eg pel to that which is sent forth from 
‘e Russian workshops. Its power in resisting 
‘ocay in damp situations and its freedom 9 
e attacks of insects and fungi, are apr ge e. 
is prepared by tanning the skins of —, 
heep, and goats with a warm decoction red 
inders wood, and afterwards applying by —_ 
ving process an empyreumatic oil ——— : 4 
stillation from the bark of the birch tree, whic 








ves it its agreeable odor. The hair is — 
loosened by a weak wood-ash lye, of — - 
e active principle is carbonate of potash. it 

rocess of manipulation, as carried on in eget oe 
roduces inferior quality when practised in other 
yantries.—Scientific American. 
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THE COQUETTE OF FORT HAMILTON. 
A FRONTIER STORY OF VIRGINIA. 
BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 

Iw 179-, there stood, in what is now the north- 
western part of Virginia, the post of Fort Ham- 
ilton. The position was one of great impor- 
tance, and had already been of more than ten 
years’ standing. Well garrisoned, and tolerably 
well appointed, it maintained something of the 
social advantages of an old garrisoned town; 
and it numbered among its tenants not a few of 
the brave and fair of the land. The presence ot 
cool-headed and skilful men was particulanly re- 
quired ; for, as one of the main frontier defences 
against the inroads of the wild and treacherous 
Indians, Fort Hamilton was exposed to daily 
danger of sudden assault. 

Of such a staunch and wary character was 
Henry Westover, by descent Lord Rockingham. 
His experience and skill would have entitled 
him, above any other, to the office of com- 
mander of the fort; but a certain carelessness of 
social honors, a sort of cynical avoidance of 
those things which other men eagerly sought 
after, drew him aloof from the responsibility 
which would otherwise have been readily im- 
posed upon him. Yet there was little real indo- 
lence and less selfishness, in this aristocratic 
Westover. He was beloved by the whole gar- 
rison. He had a good heart, a helping hand for 
every one that needed it, a spirit exalted above 
al bl of or dissimulation. 

In the little scandals of the garrison he scorned 
to take a part—rarely even acknowledged their 
existence. Every care and every trouble of life 
was met by him with the same ever-present strain 
of easy, half-genial, half-stoic philosophy, which 
readily, almost cheerily, encountered the ills of 
this world without the least affectation of under- 
valuing their power. Such was Henry Westover, 
at this time a bachelor of nearly forty-five years. 
It was well understood that there was a history 
connected with his youth, of somewhat mournful 
interest, which might, if known, clearly account 
for his obduracy to the snares which so many of 
the fair sex would gladly have thrown around 
him. Nevertheless, Westover was ever attentive 
and gallant in his demeanor towards the ladies— 
more particularly so, it was commonly said, to 
the niece and ward of his friend Captain Barton. 
But Westover’s well-known character was such, 
that no occasion was taken for the usual chit- 
chat with regard to special attentions and the 
et ceteras of garrison gossip. There was a grave 
and gentle tenderness in his demeanor towards 
the beautiful Louisa, a fatherly indulgence for 
her childlike volatility, which served to form 
between him and the maiden a bond not exactly 
lover-like, but yet no less firm and scarcely less 
enduring. 

Louisa Barton was, by general report, a co- 
qhette. I cannot say that she deserved the 
appellation, whieh in ieo -~corved brguTCAUON 18 
understood to mean a heartless trifler. Such was 
not her character. But, at seventeen years of 
age, she was too full of the joys of youthful ex- 
istence to think of aught else except the passing 
hour, how to live free and happy with the friends 
she esteemed, like the flower of tke field, taking 
no thought of the morrow, or of the storms 
which lay hidden in the future. Her admirers 
she deemed as heart-whole as herself; and with- 
out an endeavor or 4 wish to inspire pain, she 
laid herself open to the accusations which .were 
levelled at her more especially by less favored 
individuals of her own sex. But to George 
Wytherly’s ears, all fault-finding criticisms came 
in vain. True, he could not but be hurt, at 
times, by the light-hearted aptness with which the 
belle of the garrison was wont to ward off his 
more serious approaches. Still he hoped on, 
and trusted to time, which should sober her na- 
tive exuberance of spirits, and bring her to a 
truer appreciation of the realities of life. 

“T know,” he would say to himself, “that in 
spite of all her girlish gaiety, she is pure and in- 
nocent as the light which shines on all the world 
with the same impartial smile. Let me not then 
be censorious in my thoughts; rather let me 
patiently wait on my destiny.” 





This philosophic determination, however, was 
soon put to the proof—for one afternoon he has- 
tened from the house of Captain Barton in no 
very enviable state of mind. 

“ What a fool am I,” he ejaculated, “to pin 
my happiness on the caprices of a woman! Here 
is this girl, whom I had deemed the very person- 
ification of all that is pure and noble, throwing 
away my offering of an honest and manly devo 
tion, and taking up with the frippery of thir 
jingling Merritson! What under the sun coul 
have so infatuated her, I know not—unless it } | 
his trick of stringing together rhymes. If I 
thought this the road to her heart, I might he 
bought me anold song-book and transmute!t 
into doggerels much worse than his own, wh 
are bad enough to suit any crack-brain in Cis- 
tendom. But there! I pity the poor girl;ter 

all—and wish no more revenge for her tres@nt 
of me than the lot which she herself se¢é to 
have chosen.” 

On that very eve following close on tFejec- 
tion of the ill-fated Wytherly, there to Place | 
a gathering of the beaux and belles of¢ gar- 
rison, whose number, however, was so ted, as | 

to require the aid of a pretty tolerable inkling | 
of the elders in order to make the cPany of | 
sufficient dimensions. The asgemb4s held | 
in the upper part of the block house h was to | 
the inhabitants of Fort Hamilton ttime-hon- | 
ored “Concert Hall” of their mi@re city; 
and it may be said with truth, thaf Were the | 
halls, however pretentious, which d surpass 
in attraction that rude frontier ctment—for 
are not beauty and bright eyes thiefest orna- 
ments the world over? and who’ °t know 
that nature’s wild surroundings the spice of 
neighboring danger, lend a y2@88 to these 








attractions beyond the power®ther circum- 
stances to afford? Certair 05¢ present 
seemed to enjoy themselves fT We might 








better say, all save one. : 
“My dear Em,” said on®hing sylph to 
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another, between the pauses of the dance, 
“ prithee tell me what it is that makes our staid 
George so unusually gloomy to-night! I fancy, 
if there be any secret about the matter, that you 
stand a better chance for information than any 
other, save one.” 

“Ah, I can readily inform you! Know, then, 
that the admired Miss Barton, after having, as 
usual, kept the gentleman as long as possible on 
the hook of suspense, has at last given him his 
sentence and handed him over to never-ending 
despair.” 

“Thad guessed as much. The heartless flirt ! 
I wonder what it is that the men admire so 
much in Louisa Barton! There she goes with 
her new victim! I hope, I do hope, Anne, that 
he will have wit enough to return upon her the 
treatment which she has given others. Isn’t he 
a love of a man, though? So slim and elegant, 
and writes such poetry, as I have heard! And 
then he talks so beautifully—you ought to hear 
him !—about the battles that he has been in, and 
the dangers that he has had to fight through, sin- 
gle-handed—it is positively terrifying! But any 
one can see that she is mightily taken up with 
him just now.” And so these two dear friends 
of Louisa passed on. 

“A good even to you, Master George!” said 
Westover, shortly after, accosting the young 
lieutenant ; “I see you are looking pale, of late. 
This being penned up within four walls agrees 
not well with either you or myself. I challenge 
you to an excursion, to-morrow morn; I long to 
stretch my limbs once more outside the gate.” 

“T am off duty at ten,” replied Wytherly. “I 
can be with you then, if in season for your con- 
venience.” 

“The thing is settled,” rejoined Westover. 
“And nowI must leave you; for yonder is acer- 
tain young damsel whose eyes remind me that I 
have not as yet paid to her the homage which is 
her rightful perquisite. Adieu, then, till to- 
morrow !” 

On the next morning, at the appointed hour, 
the two friends, musket on shoulder, issued from 
the fort gate; and not a dozen minutes had 
passed, before Wytherly had acquainted his se- 
nior with the result of his unfortunate suit to the 

of his affe 

“T should not feel the matter as I do,” he 
said, “ were it not for her preference of that empty 
jackanapes, Merritson.” 

“ These women, my dear boy,” replied West- 
over, pausing under the shade of a huge beech, 
and resting his broad shoulders against its trunk, 
“these women, I say, move in a sphere concern- 
ing which we must be very careful in making our 
calculations. The very best and truest of them 
have their little eccentricities, their vagaries, for 
which, poor souls, we ought not to be too ready 
to blame them, seeing that we ourselves are not 
altogether immaculate. But, as for this same 
Merritson, whom I fancy little better than you 





season which may serve to bring him in his 
o— -Sa~ = sve Satins 


up aman in the garb of her own imagination, it 
needs something pretty palpable to dispel the 
enchantment. When, however, the disenchant- 
ment happens at the proper time, it gives her a 
most valuable lesson, often well worth the price 
paid. But, I am sorry to say it, this fortune 
does not always happen.” 

The speaker’s cheek flushed, and he was si- 
lent. Wytherly knew that some painful chord 
had been struck, and waited patiently for the 
continuance which he expected. He was not so 
engaged, however, but that the senses were on 
the alert, ready (as usual with the trained fron- 
tier’s-man) to be impressed with the slightest % 
sound or appearance by which his attention ought 
to be attracted. Thus, at fhe sound of a slight 
rustle in the underbrush sear, his eyes were in- 
stantly fixed on the spot from whence presently 
issued the tufted head »f an Indian, his face tat- 
tooed and b dwith g que painting. 
Raising his finger witi 4 meaning air, he arrested 
the hostile attitude vhich they were about to as- 
sume. Then, poiting to the fort, he glanced 
behind and aroud him, and with one hand 
! stirred lightly theheaps of leaves on the ground 

beneath. The ranner, the look, and the action 
told at once thestory which he wished to con- 

vey ; and, pereiving this conviction in the coun- 
| tenances of tie two whites, the savage disap- 
peared as otickly as he came. The woods 
around wer filled with ambushed enemies. 
Even row, before they could gain the fort, the 
‘wo fiend knew that they were in the utmost 
peril of tleir lives. Nevertheless they preserved 
the utmost equanimity, and moving slowly on, 
with a gradual approach towards the gate, chat- 
tered gayly concerning the hunting-party which 
they affected to undertake for the afternoon. In 
this way, they entered the fort. The gate was 
doubly barred, the alarm was cautiously given, 
and every necessary preparation commenced. 

Merritson, who held a similar rank in the gar- 
rison with Wytherly, pretended to regard the 
affair very lightly. Although prudent enough to 
restrain his comments within due bounds when 
in the hearing of his brother soldiers, he pro- 
fessed, in the ears of his fair admirers, a sage 
contempt for such timid alarms, such un- 
measured precautions. 

“When I was in Germany,” said he, “we 
waited till some one had seen the faces of our 
enemies, or at least till we had got some definite 
information concerning them, before we made 
such a stir about fighting them. For my part, I 
am no advocate for these skulking battles, where 
neither party can see his opponent.” 
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do, I am in hope that something will arise in due | 


selves out, as far as safety would allow, in order, 
if possible, to procure some reliable information 
with regard to the numbers and position of the 
enemy. It was a volunteer service, although none 
but men well tried in the warfare of the woods 
were allowed to attempt an undertaking where 
so much depended on each individual effort. 
However much or little Merritson might have 
been influenced by a knowledge of this last 
point, he hesitated not to offer his services, which 
were immediately declined. Merritson appeared 


1 to be much chagrined at the disappointment, and 


by some mysterious means the intelligence soon 
reached Louisa, who, despite her sympathy with 
his feelings, could not resist a complacent glow 
at the spirit which her lover had manifested. 

“These poets,” she exclaimed to herself, “ are 
always so ardent in their impulses !”” 

The night passed, the dawn came, the sun 
rose up above the tree-tops, and yet no sign of 
life appeared without the fort. At last a shot 
was heard ; then a quick dropping fire, and the 
scouting party, breaking from cover, made for 
the gates—followed close by a crowd of yelling 
and whooping savages. A timely volley from 
the walls arrested the pursuers, and the flying 
whites soon found themselves safe within the 
fort. But not all had escaped the perils adven- 
tured ; Lieutenant Wytherly and a hunter named 
Dixon were missing. There were few of the 
subordinates whose loss weuld have been more 
felt than that of young Wytherly. A universal 
gloom fell upon all. Louisa, light-hearted as she 
naturally was, was by no means less feeling than 
the rest of her sex, and experienced a remorse in 
a great measure undeserved. “If I could but 
have treated him alittle more kindly!” she was 
continually repeating to herself, 

But she was in some measure re-assured by 
Merritson, who informed her that it was most 
probable that Wytherly and Dixon were merely 
hovering on the outskirts of the foe, endeavoring 
to make further espial before quitting the forest. 

“In Germany,” he said, “I have often been 
employed on similar service, and at one time lay 
three days among the rocks and woods watch- 
ing the movements of the enemy—feeding only 
on some strips of dried beef and such few ber- 
ries as I could find. You may depend upon it, 
they are quite safe.” 

The very next day gave the lie to his confi- 
dent assertion; for, at early dawn, just within 
the boundaries of the forest, a space wa8 seen to 
be cleared, a stake erected, and heaps of fagot 
brush piled around. A few Indians entered the 
area, and with them a prisoner, whom they 
bound securely to the stake. Richard Pearson, 
the oldest hunter and the most sullen-tempered 
man in the garrison, seized a glass and directed 
it towards the scene. After holding it for an in- 
stant with a steady, unwavering arm, he let it 
fall from his hand with a violence which came 
near destroying the instfument. 

“Tt is Bob Dixon he said, the tears falling 


down _hi foprostes 8; “one of the best 
sown tt f T lived. ha to seb him roast 
before my eyes by 


teoayren aevils Y”” 

The flames had allt ly began to aseend, and 
the red men were already gambolling in frantic 
ecstacy around theif victim, when it was made 
evident that another sacrifice was intended, for a 
second upright was planted side by side with the 
first ; and as its destined occupant was bound to 
the fatal post, the yells and exultations of the 
savages rent the very skies. A groan of horror 
burst from every heatt within the fort. There 
could be no doubt now as to the fate of their fa- 
vorite Wytherly ; for, before the white smoke 
whirled upward, his fuce could be clearly seen, 
ghastly pale, but composed and calm as of old. 
The soldiers of the garrison were almost wild 
with excitement. Even the iron habits of disci- 
pline scarce controlled theit fury. 

“Let us go—let’ us go!” they cried, as with 
one voice. “ Wewill teach these fiends to feel 
the torments that they inflict !” 

“Hold, my lads!” said the commandant, with 
a moistened eye and a quivering lip. “Let us 
recollect the dictates of duty before all else. That 
duty bids you remain at your post.” 

“Comrades,” said Westover, in a volee whose 
lowest intonation vibrated within each anditor’s 
bosom, “had George Wytherly been my own 
son, I could not have loved him better, nor have 
been more anxious to save him. “To save him 
is impossible ; but we may live to revenge him.” 
“And Bob Dixon!” growled Pearson, glaring 
fiercely at the speaker. 

“And Bob Dixon also,” rejoined Westover, 
kindly, extending a hand to his rude companien. 
The latter stepped hastily forward and grasped 
the white hand with a pressure like that of a 
vice, while every feature quivered with the ear- 
nestness of his emotion. White the attention of 
the soldiers was for a moment distracted from 
the scene without by their astonishment at the 
agitation of the hunter, who, from his usual im- 
passibility, might have been deemed case-har- 
dened against any outward sign of sympathy, 
Louisa Barton rushed into their midst and threw 
herself at the feet of Westover. 

“Save him—save him!” she cried. “It is I 
who am his murderess—it was I who drove him 
to danger and death!” 

Westover raised her gently, and with a few 
soothing words, bore her away in his arms as he 
would have done a frenzied child. It was but a 
few moments before he returned. 

“Poor girl!” he said to one of his brother 
officers ; “I am not sure that she is very much in 
error in what she says. George was strongly at- 
tached to her; and since she has become so much 













His gentle hearers were awe struck by his dar- 
ing tone, and more than ever envied the capri- 
cious Louisa, who held by a silken chain this re- 
doubted warrior. His braggadocia ways, how- 
ever, did not escape the eyes of his fellows, 
some of whom inwardly resolved that he shonld 
be put to the test whenever the time of action 
should arrive. Their desires seemed to stand 
some chance of realization, as evening ap- 
proached, when, after a careful inspection by | 
glass of the neighboring forest, the commandant | 
issued orders for a company of scouts to hold 
themselves in readiness for service. Under cover 
of the darkness, they were to effect a lodgment 
in the forest, and by early dawn to spread them- 


taken with that miserable fop Merritson, he has | 
not seemed the same person. To deal with 
these red demons, one must have a cool head, as | 
well as a ready wit ; and I suspect that George | 
was rather more reckless of his own safety than 
he would have been in common. But it’s human 
nature, Ritson. Woman has been at the bottom 
of almost every difficulty from the ruin of Troy | 
down to the present time.” 
The inmates of the fort, burning as they were | 
for opportunity of reprisal, were obliged to re- 
main inactive; for the numbers of the enemy | 
were, by sure signs, ascertained to be overwhelm- 
ing. Nor was it long before the fact was shown | 
that an unwonted persistence governed the sav- | 


age besiegers. Day after day passed, and still 
no relaxation of vigilance was observed. It was 
certain that some superior mind directed their 
conduct. 
rison. 
all hope of getting intelligence to the nearest 
posts—an undertaking of doubtful use even if 
accomplished, since sufficient assistance could 
scarce be collected to prove available in season. 
As their fate drew near, the characters of the 
besieged appeared to display themselves more 
clearly. Merritson forgot his vaporing, and grew 


met to suggest some new plan of escape from the 
destiny which threatened himself and the rest of 
his companions. 

“Why do you ask ?” was the answer given. 
“You who have done such wonderful things in 
Germany, and who know so well how all these 
affairs should be managed—why do you ask of 
us who are so much your inferiors in experience ?”’ 

Westover treated him with contempt. The un- 
lucky gallant sought to continue himself in the 
graces of Louisa; but, having once received 
him with cutting coldness, she afterwards would 
not so much as admit him to her presence. But 
to Merritson, this seemed a trifle in comparison. 
Haggard and famine-struck, other considerations 
absorbed his mind. His own safety, above all, 
concerned his thoughts. What, then, was his 
consternation when one afternoon, more than six 
weeks after the commencement of the siege, he 
received a note from the commandant couched in 
the following words ? 


“To Lieutenant MERRITSON: 

“Sir,—I have, on several occasions, been 
informed that you have expressed a strong desire 
to undertake the dangerous office of bearing in- 
telligence of our situation to the nearest post. 1 
understand, also, that you profess to be intimately 
pk aa with the strategy necessary to such an 
undertaking. In our now imminent peril, I am 
forced to say, that, if you desire it, permission 
will be given you to undertake the enterprise. 

“Yours truly, Hoga Vitviers.” 

“ What have I done?” exclaimed Merritson, 
on reading this. ‘ Would to Heaven that I had 
bitten off my tongue, sooner than I had uttered 
such balderdash! But it is all pure malice. No- 
body could have supposed that I was really in 
earnest in what I said.” 

Pale with apprehension, he started for the 
quarters of Colonel Villiers. Meeting Westover 
on the way, he thrust the note into his hands. 

“T entreat you, sir, to read it,” he exclaimed. 
“Ts it not atrocious to single me out for such a 
commission ?”’ 

“ Why, sir,” answered Westover, at the same 
time returning the note, “it would appear that 
you have virtually offered your services; so 
that, when thus taken at your word, there can no 
one be blamed but yourself.” 

“I protest against it,” exclaimed Merritson. 
“Tt is rank murder!” ’ 

“Adieu!” replied Westover, with a mischiey- 
ous glancé as he turned away. “Iam sure we 

J all tek yom mmennoe in as 
WMerrinon found the col By akccateg | by 
| Several officers, who were ecbieudy anticipating 
amusement at the expense of { Mer- 
ritson stammered out a disayé of the declar- 
ation imputed to him. 

“ Sir,” said the colonel, with an air of aston- 
ishment, “Iam surprised! It is strange that I 
should have been so mistaken. Captain Hartley,” 
he continued, turning to one of the by-standers, 
“did I understand you rightly as reporting the 
desire of Lieutenant Merritson to be employed 
on the service mentioned ?” 

Captain Hartley made a ceremonious bow. 

“ Certainly, colonel,” he replied. “ The lieu- 
tenant expressed himself to me and others as 
being particularly desirous of the honor.” 

Merritson’s spirit was roused. After all, he 
scarce deserved to be thought a coward ; and the 
scorn which he saw in the faces of those around 
him, stung him to thequick. Turning to Cap- 
tain Hartley, he said : 

“ Sir, you deem yourself safe in making me the 
buttof your malice. I hope to show yon that 
youare imistaken. Gentlemen,” he added, in a 
lquder tone, “I perceive that my presence is not 
particttarly desirable just now. I beg leave to 
wish you good evening.” 

“Who would have thought it?” exclaimed 
Hartley, as soon as the lieutenant was gone. “I 
would not have believed that the fellow would 
have shown so much spirit.” 

“Will he fight ?” asked the person whom he 
addressed. 

“He fight! Pooh, pooh! His courage will 
be a mere flash of the pan—all extinguished by 
this time.” 

Hartley was in error; for he soon received a 
challenge from Merritson requiring an imme- 
diate meeting. About half an hour afterwards, 
the latter was conveyed to his lodging with a 
sword-wound through his arm. 

“Egad!” exclaimed Hartley, on being ques- 
tioned about the affair. “ He was really savage, 
and would not be satisfied! I was actually 
obliged to wing him in self-defence.” 

“ They tell me that the thing has set him up 
again with Miss Barton. He is again in her 
favor. She cut him dead the other day, and 
now, in a fit of repentance, looks on him as a 





Starvation began to assail the gar- | 
The watchfulness of the Indians forbade | 


pale and anxious—entreating every one whom he | 








| fort. Hip and thigh they smote the red-skins; 
and such was the slaughter of that day, that the 
field was ever after known among the Indians by 
the name of the Bloody Ground. Wytherly en- 
tered the fort amid the congratulations of its 
| inhabitants, who regarded him as their saviour. 

His story was soon told. He had been bonnd to 

the stake, and had nearly suffered the fate of 
| Dixor, when, at the last moment, a warrior 
| dashed through the flames, cut the thongs which 
| bound him, and claimed him as his own prop- 
1 erty. Escaping from his captors the second 
night after, Wytherly made his way through the 
| wilderness to the next post, more than three 
| hundred miles distant from his  starting-place. 
| After much exertion, being compelled to visit 
| several auxiliary stations, he succeeded in rais- 

ing a reinforcement sufficient for the relief of 
| Fort Hamilton. 
| “Jt was a gallant thing, my boy,” said West- 
over; “cnough to set you up for a hero during 
the rest of your days. But I wont shock your 
modesty too much ; I dare say you have already 
had your fill of praise. The women, George— 
bless me, you should hear them run on! Well, 
well, none but the brave deserve the fair; and, 
by the way, I hope that our friend Louisa will at 
last be able to yield: her heart to its rightful 
owner. I must own that I have a strong desire 
to bring you:two together. Go then, my boy! 
assault the defences. Nothing like a bold front, 
before man or woman !” 

Wytherly seized the first opportunity to pay 
his respects to Louisa Barton. But, doomed to 
continued disappoi , he encountered Mer- 
ritson plainly established on favorable terms 
with the mistress of his affections. Convinced 
that the latter was a successful suitor, Wytherly 
was scarce able to restrain himself within the 
bounds of decorum. 

“Excuse me, madam,” he exclaimed, with 
sparkling eyes; “and you also, sir! I had not 
thought you recovered from your honorable 
wounds. I will not intrude on your mutual 
endearments.” 

“Stay, sir!” said Merritson, hastily advanc- 
ing and detaining Wytherly. “It is but just 
that I should undeceive you. Miss Barton 
deigns to honor me with her friendship; and I 
hope that my conduct hereafter will be such as to 
merit that regard, at least in some degree. But 
Iknow, only too well, the limits of that regard ; 
and, if you desire to be more fully informed, I 
will give you opportunity to make inquiry of the 
lady herself.” With these words, he retired. 

Wytherly, as soon as he was gone, said to 
Louisa: , “Can you desire to torture me with 
doubt? One word from your lips ean decide the 
whole. And yet I scarce dare ask the question.”” 

A glance from her eyes removed every doubt 
from the bosom of Wytherly. He clasped her 
tohis breast, and heard her avow, with many 
tears, her former want of self-knowledge, her 
deep sorrow for his supposed death—jm short, a 
complete confession of her heart. : 

“And now,” she said, img her head and 
locking him full in the face,“ dare you join your 
fate with the Coquette of Fort Hamilton ?” 

Wytherly gazed into her eyes with’ a smile 
which betokened a full and hearty confidence. 

“When the Coquette of Fott Hamilton,” he 
said, “has said the word which makes her mine, 
I will trust her faithfulness against the world !”” 








Our Cyrions Department, 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.] 
A skilful piece of Ingenuity. 

An ingenious design, the result of much patience and 
perseverance, was recently shown a contemporary, who 
thus describes it: It consisted of a glass bottle, the 
height of which was only one foot, and in which were 
constructed several reels of wood, having on them 9437 
heads, 120 yards of silk, and eight china images; alto- 
gether, this curious bottle contained 3038 pieces, so 
jointed and framed that they filled the bottle, and had 
all been put together through the neck. But the crown- 
ing work was the stopper, from which four pieces pro- 
jected in the form of a cross, so that it could not be with- 
drawn, and the question with us was, how was it got in? 
This ingenious piece of work is a singular curiosity in 
art. 








A French Foundling Hospital. 

A touching custom has prevailed at Lyons for many 
years. The first child that is abandoned to the care of 
the foundling hospital on the eve of Christmas day. is re- 
ceived with peculiar honor and attended to with every 
care A very handsome cradie, prepared beforehand, re- 
ceives its little body, the softest coverings give it warmth, 
the kindest solicitude watches over its slumbers. The 
whole is designed to present the strongest contrast to 
the scene in the stable in which the Saviour was received, 
on entering on his earthly existence, and that the being 
seemingly condemned to perish, the victim of vice or 
misery, is saved by the birth of Him who was sent on 
earth to inculcate charity and good will. 


An Australian Marvel. 

The Melbourne Argus gives a summary of the diseov- 
eries in natural history by Mr. Blandowski, during his 
recent expedition on the Lower Murray, in the waters of 
which he found fifteen varieties of fish, in addition to the 
five already known, and amongst them three species of 
viviparous shell fish, and also some fresh-water sponges. 
But the greatest curiosity in his collection, was a variety 
of the boa constrictor with two small legs, slightly devel- 
oped indeed, but sufficiently so as to enable the reptile to 
ascend the smoothest tree by inserting them in the crev- 
ices and excrescences of the bark. 





brave and injured man, and goes just as far the 
opposite way. You could not have done him a | 
greater service.” 





| garrison party. 


“A plague on it! I wish that we had let the 
fellow alone in the first place. But hark there!” | 
A fiush of joy overspread the countenances of 
the conversants, as a scattering report of mus- 
ketry became a quick, continuous fire circling 


| around the fort. Yells and whoops, intermingled 
| with the steady cheer of English voices, pro- 


claimed a most welcome change in the aspect of 
the siege. Every one hastened to quarters ; and 
all the available force which could be spared 
from the garrison, sallied from the fort just as 
the front of the reinforcement hove in sight, 


| driving before it a rout of hideously-painted sav- 


ages. At once a shout broke forth from the 


“ George Wytherly! Wytherly forever !” 

The latter waved his hand in answer, and the 
inspiring recognition added more than their olden 
vigor to the just now enfeebled defenders of the 


Natural Compass, 

It is a well-known fact that, in the vast prairies of 
Texas. a little plant is always to be found, which, ander 
all circumstances of climate, change of weather, min, 
frost or sunshine, invariably turns its leaves and Gowers 
to the north. If @ solitary traveller were making his 
way across these trackiess wiids without a star to guide 
or compe=s to direct him, he finds an anerring monitor 
ina humble plant, and he follows its guddance, certain 
that it will not misiead him 


Remarkable Spring, 

At Lake Prairie, lowa, there tp a spaing. the bottom of 
which no plummet has ever yet sounded It has a falao 
bottom, about three feet froa ite surface, through which 
if a twenty-foot pole be thruss, it will sink under the 
sand composing the erustiike layer, and in s moment 
after its disappwarance, will bound Up again en the 
surface. 

Extraordinary Longevity. 

Anaged couple, Charles and Betty Meeris, are now liv- 
ing at Ho-~<is Uroft, Bolton, England, and it is s eurious 
coincidence that each has just seen 104 summer. The 
oid man wa bandioom weaver, and was following bia o-- 
cupetion last December. Ils son, whe lives with bim, is 
A years of age 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, FER. 22. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 
Columbia! while thy mountains stand, 
And while thy rivers flow, 
While beats one heart in freedom’s land, 
While man the truth shall know, 
While recollections of the past 
Blend with the future day, 
Above all other days be classed 
That one of glorious ray, 
The birthday bright as sun ere shone upon— 
The birthday of Virginia's Wasninorox! 


England, an Alfred may revere ; 
France, her Marengo’s chief; 
Russia, the Peter to her dear; 
The Swiss, their proudest leaf 
‘Of history, when with William Tell 
Dawned Switzer’s liberty ; 
And we our ardent bosoms swell, 
In proudest, strong degree ; 
We hail a birthday, dear for service done— 
The birthday of our high-souled Wassineron! 


‘Our Washington, as bright and pure 
As mortal may be found, 
With every virtue to endure, 
With patriotiem crowned: 
Our Washington, in peril’s hour 
When all seemed lost in gloom, 
Tlimeelf an all-redeeming power— 
A sunlight to illume— 
To cheer with hope! his country thought was gone, 
To do! to win! transcendant Wasnincton’ * 


From his youth upward still the same, 
Unchangeable and true, 
Warm with the glow of freedom’s flame, 
Which with his own growth grew; 
In every station which he filled, 
In field or cabinet, 
His honest bosom but distilled 
The love and truth which met 
With Heaven’s approval, as heaven's splendor shone 
Around the brow of peerless WasainaTon! 


General of armies in the cause 
Of struggling liberty ; 
Chief magistrate, whose leading clause— 
Impartiality ; 
Retiring, still he showed his love 
In valedictory, 
Urging us ever to approve 
The Union's unity! 
Each of the States an independent one— 
The country all, so breathed a Wasnincrox. 


Columbia! while thy mountains stand, 
And while thy rivers flow, 
Tiail! hail his birthday through the land, 
With deep affection’s glow; 
Ye “ thirty-one,” from shore to shore 
Join the great Jubilee ; 
In union firm, for evermore, 
Clasp hands with liberty ; 
And come what may, fear not to draw upon 
Columbia’s rock-built bank of Wassrneron! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MY EXPERIENCE. 
ere 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

Rey. Franow Barton’s preaching was hav- 
ing a great effect upon me. At least I thought 
it was. Ever since my remembrance, Thad nod- 
ded myself to sleep in the little white-walled 
church, Sabbath after Sabbath, while listening to 
the sermons of good old Father Lawson, our 
gray-haired pastor. Some of his discourses I 
had learned almost word for word, from their 
frequent repetition, yet not a whit of goodness 
had they driven ipto my hardened heart. I could 
remember and mimic the strong, nasal tone with 
which he read the hymns—without once thinking 
what a terrible little sinner I was; I could sit 
and draw likenesses of his big spectacles and 
long nose on the fly-leaf of my pocket Bible, 
without a single pang of conscience. The pre- 
cise way in which he folded his hands when he 
prayed ; the rapping of his hard knuckles upon 
the sacred desk, whenever his remarks were in- 
tended to be particularly impressive; the re- 
proachful roll of his gray eyes in the direction of 
our pew, as often as I got to giggling behind my 
hymn-book ; all are as familiar to me as the 
sound of my own name, or the sight of my face 
in the looking-glass. And yet his prayers might 
have flown up to heaven and back again ; his 
knuckles might have been bruised into powder 
and the pulpit-hangings pounded into rags; his 
eyes might have twisted themselves out of their 
sockets in looking at me, and I should have 
been none the better for his efforts. 

But when Mr. Barton came—young, hand- 
some, talented, unmarried Mr. Barton, my 
“change of heart” commenced. O, the exqui- 
site blueness of his eyes! They were so nearly 
the color of heaven, I began to wish to go there. 
My religious experience dates from the time 
they first looked at me with the eloquent lan- 
guage of a soul pleading for the safety of mine. 
O, the rich melody of his voice! , the natur- 
alness, the ease, the gracefulness of his gestures ! 
O, the beauty of his comparisons, the poetry of 
his polished sentences, the clear conclusiveness 
of his arguments, the musical flow of his lan- 
guage! WHto could resist their influence ? Who 
could help striving for the heavenly road and 
the holy life, when such a teacher led the way ? 

Let sentimental young ladies answer. 

Well, as I said before, Rev. Francis Barton’s 
preaching was having a great effect upon me. 

I never went to sleep, never drew caricatures in 

my Bible, never giggled behind my hymn-book, 


sacred roof which covered our new pastor. 


pink ribbons of my go-to-meeting hat flutter over 














majestically than those which kept guard over the 
Yes, I was experiencing a “ change of heart.” 
I had not the slightest doubt in my own mind, 
regarding the matter. Didn’t my thoughts dwell 
on religion and the minister more than they had 
ever done before? Didn’t I go to church regu- 
larly every Sundey, rain or shine ? Didn’t the 


| 
| 
| 


the beatings of as “anxious” a heart as ever 
throbbed? And wasn’t I sure that I loved the 
church and the Christians, and the—preacher, 
with a love such as only young converts feel? 
Most certainly. 

And didn’t Mr. Barton discover the state of 
my mind just in the time when I was most trou- 
bled and uncertain about my “future?” And 
didn’t he call on me, and talk to me, and preach 
at me, till everybody in the village knew I was 
getting serious? Didn’t he take my hand in just 
the most shepherd-like manner, and call me the 
one stray lamb of his flock, who gave him more 
anxious hours than the whole ninety-and-nine 
others sleeping quietly in the fold? And didn’t 
I promise to be a good girl, and read my Bible, 
and didn’t I ask him, so earnestly, to remember 
me inhis prayers, that he flashed a queer look 
at me from his blue eyes, smiled in an absent 
sort of way, and said, yes, so many times that I 
blushed to the very tip-ends of my ears ? 

And after that, didn’t he come one night, (such 
a beautiful starry and moony night as it was!) 
and ask to have a little private conversation with 
me? Didn’t I invite him into the parlor, and 
get my little pocket Bible, (I had rubbed out the 
long noses and big specs from the fly-leaf), for 
him to mark such particular passages as he 
thought suited especially tomy needs? And 
when he took the Bible, didn’t he make a mis- 
take and take my hand with it, and, talk to me 
about—about—becoming “one in the spirit?” 
Then when he knelt to pray, didn’t he kneel 
exactly in front of me, and pray such a prayer 
as he never prayed in church, and instead of tell- 
ing me I must love the Lord, as I thought he was 
going to, didn’t he ask me to love him? 

And six months after, didn’t my father make 
me a present of a white muslin dress and a set of 
silver spoons? And didn’t I like the parsonage 
better than ever after I wentto live there ? 

O, yes! Mr. Barton’s preaching had a great 
effect upon me. 





A TRUE LOVE MATCH. 


Miss Catherine R-~— and Mr. Charles M—— 
were well-known to be tenderly attached to each 
other, but her mother did her utmost to prevent 
the consummation of their mutual regard in 


marriage. A 
Finding, however, that her opposition was of 
no avail, and that the suitor was really a deserv- 
ing young man, she gave her reluctant consent 
to the match, in order to prevent an elopement. 
If her daughter was not to be married rich, she 
was determined that ple gg be married in 
style, and consequéntl: @ great preparations 
for tueir sagielt Tiey were bern | Gopi 
invited. en 8 
pedis comnany yascuetsxcselingly 
while witnessing the trouble and ae to whic! 
her parents were fos, id, abruptly— 
“All this exper and fuss is wasted, It is no 
w % 
no use!” repeated her mother ; 
“what do you mean? Have you altered your 
mind? Don’t you intend to marry Mr. M—— 
after all ?” 
“Well, yes; to tell you the truth, ma, I am 
married to him already, and have been for these 
six months, past.” 
Mrs. R—— looked aghast. 
“ What shall Ido? Cards have been sent to 
every friend I have, and we shall all look like so 
many fools, or worse.” ‘ 
wh can’t help it,” said the precocious young 
lady ; “you ought to have given your consent 
before, for you knew I would have him. You 
ean let the party come off, reppin but to per- 
form the ceremony would be perféctly absurd.” 
“ You are a little too fast for me, Miss Kate,” 
exclaimed Mrs. R——, out of breath. “ But it 
must be as you say, for, to use your,own words, 
there is no help for it.”—Traits of the Times. 











i 
OLL OF MUSTARD IN RHEUMATISM. 


When one-third of the male population com- 
plain, to some extent, of rheumatic pains, in the 
tickle climate of New England, and more espe- 
cially along the sea-shores, physicians have-is #0 
their power to mitigate an immense amount of 
severe suffering by prescribing the volatile oil of 
mustard. It is employed as rubefacient, being 
first diluted in its own weight of alcohol at forty 
degrees. Some patients may object to its pun- 
gent odor; but that is temporary, while the rem- 
edy may in some cases prove a permanent cure. 
Make the application at least twice a day, and 
protect the part with soft flannel. Mustard mills 
are in operation in the cities generally, at which 
the oil may be procured, it a article pot 
much in demand in the arts. ere it not for 
detecting it by a pungent, the oil would have be- 
come a secret remedy for rheumatic pains years 
ago. A nostrum loses miraculous efficiency and 
curative powers on becoming known.—Aedical 

World. 





THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Dr. Tait, the bishop of London has contrived, 
during the short period of his episcopate, to ren- 
der himself one of the most popular men in the 
chureh. The solution of which is, that he has 
shown himself one ot the most useful, at a time 
when the heads of the church are not generally 
remarkable for vigor on any but doctrinal affairs. 
The bishop of London, on the coa' , is a work- 
a-day pastor, who liberally puts his shoulder to 
the wheel, and does not disdain to go down and 
fight against ignorance and depravity in their 
own alleys. His industry, his earnestness, and 
sound common sense, have appeared on more 
than one occasion ; not least, perhaps, in under- 








in those days. Far from it. The long, dry 
texts, the exposition of which, under Father Law- 
son’s reign, had been a sort of feather-bed on 


which my conscience went to sleep, were all at | 


once irradiated with a new and sublime meaning. 
The sewing-circles, vestry-meetings, and dona- 
tion-visits, that I had formerly shunned, with 


unaccountable pertinacity, became suddenly the | 


most interesting places of resort that could be 
mentioned to me. The parsonage, that I had 


always considered an ill-shaped, awkward build- | 


ing, with its long gables and old-fashioned por- 
tico, was invested with an air of romantic in- 
terest, after Mr. Barton, with his mother and 


sisters, took up his abode therein. Never roses | 


broke out in redder clusters than those that 
climbed the faded pillars of the old piazza, and 
rambled over the quaint, brown roof. Never 
maples and elms, I thought, stood up more 





taking to preach those sound, homely sermons to 
| the poor in Bethnal Green. The people are not 
| well accustomed to this kind ot bishop, and they 
| hardly know as yet whether most to be astonished 
or to admire.— Uustrated Times. 
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TALL MEN. 


From a notice of Surgeon-General Lawson’s 
report in the American Journal of the Medical 
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besieged them, and put them to flight ; they have 


have been absorbed by the movement—not inter- 
ested, not enlisted merely by numerical majority, 
but absolately absorbed by it. The people join 
the revolutionary army in masses; they join, 
without pay or promise of plunder, from an im- 
pulse of duty, and at their own charge. Such 
men may be relied upon to fight. They do 
fight; they have fought; they have captured 
some of the most important cities and strongest 
military positions in the empire; they have re- 
sisted and driven off the imperial armies who 





Eastiy Dows.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for ‘The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form aclub, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Immrorant, Concord, N. H.—To establish your pre-emp- 

tion claim, you must actually reside upon the soil you 

cultivate. Formerly, # single man might board with a 

neighbor, but as the law now stands, he must havea 

house ‘is own. 

“ Juvenis.’"—It is stated that three-fourths in weight of 

the human body consist of water. 

Quentst.—There are on the earth 1.000,000,000 inhabit- 

ants, of whom nearly 36,000,000 die every year, = 
ute. 


every day, 3730 hour, and 60 a min 
— wr is the death-knell of a human 
being. 
Mrs. & D., Winchester.—Feeling is confined to a few 
lants, as to the m which closes its leaves on be- 


ing touched, and the Venus's fy-trap, which shuts its 
leaves when flies alight on them. 

C. 8.—The fruit of the bread-fruit tree (Artocarpus incisa) 

does not equal nana as an \. 

CARPENTSER.—The launch of the Leviathan could not have 

cost less than 400,000 dollars. 

P. H., Cambrid .—Yew trees known to be more than 

700 years old are living at Fountain’s Abbey, York- 

shire, England. 

Purt.—The eye, of the whale bd gee with remarkably 
thick and strong coats, which enable it to bear the 
immense gps of the water at the extreme 

to which it is obliged to 

its enemies, the shark and 


snould prevent your son Lee. 
cient in modern ey ed Yodeed Iatin is 


9 nch and an A knowledge of French 

and Spanish is requisite to an extensive commercial 
career. 
GARDENER. lars ttt the course of a month devour 
own weight ofaliment. It isa good 
time now to destroy their eggs, which adhere te the 
extremities of the young shoots of the apple-tree. A 
single pair of sparrows and their young have been esti- 
mated to destroy three thousand insects in a week. 
‘* Hic Scwoon.””—A genus comprises one or more species 
similar to each other, but essentially differing in for- 
mation, nature, and im many adventitious qualities 
from other plants. A tribe, form, group or order, com- 
prises several genera. 
C, C.—The distribution of amimals, or zoological progr 
phy, is uf great interest, and should be studied in con- 
nection with botanical y- 
M. M.—Owur version of the Bible is the finest complete 
specimen of “well of English undefiled.” There 
words ton. 


isa fy ure in " 
Jutta K.—In Scott’s novels there is not a single word or 
sentiment offensive to morals. 





THE FATE OF CHINA. 
It has been truly said that the civilization of 
China is material rather than spiritual, moral 
rather than religious. Not that the people of 
that country are of a good moral practice, for 
they are very far from it, But morality is their 
highest aim, instead of ion ; and as no peo- 
ple ever arrive at their at. aim, though in- 
measu UY vere 
ee Tice Thait Confnelon 
system of, religion if ut an ethical code, 
holding up moral p as the means of pro- 
moting earthly happiness and prosperity, and 
looking to nothing higher. Consequently, with- 
out the disadvantage of religious bigotry, the 
Chinese are also without the stimulus to moral 
and mental progress which a higher religion 
gives. Under their limited, temporal, moral 
code of excellence, they could progress only to 
a certain point, either in physics or metaphysics ; 
and that limit they reached centuries ago, before 
the present Christian world had emerged from 
the rayless night of barbarism. That point they 
halt at yet, and can go no further. 

The Chinese mind of to-day is the same that 
it was before the Christian era—working the fun- 
damental facts of life over and over again in the 
same old forms, making no new discoveries, see- 
ing no new revelations, no brighter lights, and 
gaining no expansion from the new develop- 
ments that are making upon every side. That 
mind has made as little prog in its i 
to the world of matter. It made its limited 
stride in arts and sciences centuries ago, and 
there it stands, to this day, without an impulse 
or even a conception of another step in advance. 
The compass, the explosive weapon, the watch, 
were known to them ages back ; but they are the 
same rude and imperfect machines to-day that 
they were in generations past. Upon this theory 
of limited and mundane aspirations, resulting 
necessarily from a substitution of moral expedi- 
ency for religious duty, we account for the cold 
and low-graded morality of the Chinese, their 
stagnation of mind, their want of progression in 
the arts and sciences, their stationary laws, man- 
ners and customs, and their national policy of 
inveterate hostility to all intercourse with other 

nations. 

A change is coming over this remarkable peo- 
ple—a change which we fully believe is destined 
to place the nation upon a higher plane of exist- 
ence, and give it an impulse onward that will re- 
lease it from the self-imposed bondage of ages, 
and advance it on the road of physical and 
mental progress. This change has commenced 
within ; rebellion against dynasties of race, and 
dynasties of mental stagnation. The rebellion 
has taken the right shape, too. It is a rebellion 
not for things only, but for things founded on 
ideas, and for those ideas themselves. It is or- 
ganized, in the inspiring name of Christianity 
and moral right, to war against idolatry and low 
expediency. Taping-Wang, the spiritual, polit- 
ical and military head of this new movement, is 
of the Chinese race, of which the great mass of 
the people is composed, and his warfare is upon 
the Manchou Tartar dynasty as represented by 
the emperor and nobles. The “ native” senti- 














| Sciences it is ascertained that the tallest men en- 
listed in the United States are trom the State of 
Georgia, where, out of one hundred enlisted, 
thirty were six feet and over ; while the shortest 
| men are from New York, where only four out of 
one hundred were six feet. The tallest recruit 
| from Georgia was six feet six inches, and the 
| mean height of the recruits thence was five feet 
eight inches. The tallest enlisted man from New 
| York was six feet one and a-half inch, and the 
mean height of New York recruits was five feet 
six inches. The Southern and Western States 
| produce the tallest men, and the Middle and 
| | seo States the shortest. 











ment is therefore enlisted upon his side. Con- 
fucius is disowned and denounced by him and 
his followers, and Moses and Jesus Christ pro- 
fessed and upheld. With this, they overthrow 
idolatry and obliterate its traces, and set up the 
worship of the true God, who will be worshipped 
in spirit. 

Powerful, too, in proportion to the elements 
thus appealed to for the regeneration of this an- 
cient people, are the results already effected. 


tablished, and now maintain their government 
in various provinces, with entire consent of the 
people—establishing new laws, new customs, new 
offices, teaching and practising the fiew religion, 
and raising taxes from the people for the support 
of the new government. And their course is 
still onward, from province to province, until at 
the present time they bear sway over the minds 
and acts of at least forty millions of the Chinese 
people. 

On the other hand, the imperial government is 
weak in its armies; without adequate means to 
subsist and pay its soldiers; deeply in debt, and 
borrowing money from ™ outside barbarians ” 
at ruinous interest ; fast losing the tribute hith- 
erto exacted from its Tartar and Thibetian de- 
pendencies ; without hold upon the love of the 
people, and without a single bond of union to 
retain the subordinate depositories of power in 
their allegiance. Sufficiently significant is the 
fact, which late news from China has brought 
us, that the imperial government has been 
obliged to abandon the defence of the city and 
province of Canton, now menaced by the French 
and English. It will be recollected that Can- 
ton is also menaced, and the West, by the Taping 
revolutionary army ; and this coincidence prob- 
ably foreshadows the future of the “Central 
Flowery Kingdom.” The moral and possibly 
the material aid of England, France and Amer- 
ica, may be brought to bear to solve the problem 
of the fate of China. That that aid, however 
exerted, will be brought to bear in favor of the 
Christian, rather than the Pagan element—in 
favor of the present liberation, rather than the 
perpetual bondage of the Chinese mind—iy favor 
of the spiritual, mental and material progress of 
the Chinese race, and the unrestricted intercourse 
of that people with the civilization and the hu- 
manity of the world, rather than the longer 
walling out of heaven and earth from China, few 
can doubt. 

THE VOLUNTEER MILITIA, 

The State of Massachusetts has a force of up- 
wards of six thousand men thoroughly organ- 
ized into divisions, brigades, regiments and 
companies, well-officered, and under the imme- 
diate command of the governor as commander- 
in-chief. These companies are provided with 
arms at the expense of the United States, and 
have a reasonable degree of proficiency in the 
use thereof. As a goneral thing, this force is 


wor ue wee ow 





active for any emergency whigh might arise. ‘By 
means of our!minute and intricate railroad sys- 
tem, the whole gth of this vol militia 
might be concentrated at Boston, or any other 
point, at twenty-four hours’ notice. It is there- 
fore a very efficient and valuable aid to support 
the authority of the government, if necessary, 
and we doubt not that the very knowledge of the 
existence and immediate availability of this 
force keeps dissension and dissatisfaction from 
ripening into tumalt and open resistance. 

It would therefore seem to be of the highest 

importance to the welfare and peace of the 

State, that this valuable auxiliary to civil author- 
ity should be kept in full vigor and efficiency by 
every reasonable mode of encouragement. It is 
in reality the represeatative force of the Com- 
monwealth, being the embodiment of the peo- 
ple’s strength, and standing for the great mass of 
the people in the performance of a duty which 

every citizen owes to the State, viz., the devotion 

of his individual strength md energy to uphold 

the authority of governmen when called upon 

so todo. In times of profomd peace and quiet, 

we are apt to lose sight of thefact that every one 

of us is equally bound to assis the legal author- 

ities in the execution of the law, whether officer 
or citizen, priest or layman. Suh, nevertheless, 

is the duty of every citizen; an\ in an emer- 

gency sufficiently great, we shqld find that 
every one of us would be called upn to perform 

this duty, even at the risk of propery or life. If, 

then, the maintenance of a well-orjanized and 

efficient system of volunteer militia relieves the 
great body of the people from all recessity 0 

performing this duty, is it not wise to keep that 
system up ? 

The cost of the volunteer militia of the State, 
to the public treasury, is about sixty thousand 
dollars per annum; and for the expenditure of 
this moderate sum, the State gets all the benefit 
and protection which the readiness and efficiency 
of this large body of armed men, and the gen- 
eral knowledge and belief of that readiness, 
afford. We say the cost to the public treasury 
is only about sixty thousand dollars; but this is 
by no means the whole cost. The men compos- 
ing this body are not hirelings; they are our 
own fellow-citizens, our brothers, sons, fathers— 
the farmers, mechanics, traders and professional 
men of the State. They are men who have a 
common interest with ourselves in the mainte- 
nance of law and order, in the blessings of good 
government, and in the prevalence of just princi- 
ples. They are among the legislators who make 
the laws, and the jurors who administer them. 
These men perform the active duties of the vol- 
unteer militia, and take upon themselves its bur- 
dens and obligations, from patriotic and not 
mercenary motives. The annual cost to each 
one of them, in time and money, is not less than 
fifty dollars, besides the bounty received from 
the State for four days’ service, which barely 
covers the actual expenses of those four days. 
The cost to the towns and cities where the com- 
panies are located, is something in addition to 
what the State pays for armories, music, and 
other outlays; so that the whole system is sup- 
ported at an annual expense of about four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. And the cost thereof, 














Whole provinces in the very heart of the empire 


even at this estimate, which we believe to bea 


correct one, is not high, when we consider the 
great value and importance of the service 
rendered. 

The skill in military art, which is absolutely 
necessary for prompt and effective action, can 
only be acquired by much study and practice. 
Regular and thorough drill is requisite to pre- 
serve the efficiency of even veteran troops; and 
still more is that application necessary, in order 
to make a limited body of citizen soldiery useful 
as aids to the legal authorities against inflamed 
and desperate mobs, or to meet and repel sud- 
den invasion. That necessary experience the 
volunteer militia of Massachusetts now possesses, 
and the fruits thereof, are preserved by regular 
and constant drill. Its organization is effeetive 
and harmonious, and a right and laudable zeal 
animistes the whole body to a correct and prompt 
discharge of its duty in every emergency which 
may arise. Here, then, is the very force requisite 
for the good of the State, and well adapted to 
relieve the mass of the citizens from the disagree- 
able public duty of arraying themselves in de- 
fence of the laws or the liberties of the State. 
All this Massachusetts does have, and can have, 
for a moderate annual outlay ; she does get, and 
can get, for sixty thousand dollars, an adequate 
and indispensable public protection which costs, 
in all, four hundred thousand dollars. Is it true 
economy to break up this system, by attempting 
to save a few thousand dollars to the State 
treasury ? 





ADAM AND BUDDHA. 

There is a singular circumstance, connected 
with a traditionary foot-mark on the top of 
Adam’s Peak, in the Island of Ceylon, which 
leads to a conjecture that the Buddhist sect in 
India derived their early history of mankind 
from the same source that Moses did, if not from 
the followers of that prophet. This peak rises 
abruptly from the mountain range in the centre 
of the island, and is a very sharp, attenuated, 
perpendicular needle of granite, towering to a 
height of 6800 feet abeve the level of the sea. 
Upon the very apex there is a natural indentation 
in the surface of the rock, which, bearing some 
resemblance to the mark of a gigantic human 
foot, has been perfected, by the aid of chisel and 
mortar, into the shape of a foot-mark. This is 
the work of ancient priestcraft, and for ages the 
Buddhists of India have made pilgrimages to 
the top of this sacred peak, to venerate the foot- 
mark made by Buddha when he left the earth. 
The dimensions of the track are five feet and a 
half by two and a half, and about two inches 
deep. There is a small temple erected over the 
rock, where two Buddhist priests attend, to direct 
the devotions of pilgrims and receive their offer- 
ings, which, by the way, amount to some twelve 
hundred dollars per year. 

The Brahmins have also erected a small 
temple to Vishnu on a shelf of the same rock, 
and their followers worship the same track as a 
foot-print of that Brahminical divinity. The 

of India also visit the 

Fp AS We tosrotan af ro spond = 
genitor of the race ding to Mah as 
well as Jewish lore. The Portuguese who first 
visited Ceylon found that this remarkable peak 
had been named Adam’s Peak by the Mahom- 
edans, and adopted the same name, introducing 
it to the Christian world under that ce: yuomen. 
Messrs. Marshall and Sawers, two Scottish yen- 
tlemen, while in the island some thirty years ago, 
made a journey to the top of the peak, which 
they found toilsome and very difficult. They 
were. attended by several natives of the Buddhist 
faith, who made the pilgrimage with great de- 
voutness in honor of Buddha. Ata particular 
point in the ascent of the peak, these Buddhists 
made a solemn offering of needles and thread to 
their deity, according to the universal practice of 
their sect. This singular offering apparently al- 
ludes to the desire for clothes to cover their 
nakedness, which was experienced by our first 
parents after their transgression in Eden ; and in 
it we think we may trace a kindred origin in the 
Buddhist and Hebrew traditions of the first man 
—in short, that Buddha and Adam were one 
and the same person. 








Frencu Biunpers.—In a very long necro- 
logical list for 1857, arranged by nations, and 
published in 1 in one of the 
prominent journals of Paris at the beginning of 
this year, under the head of Etats Unis we find 
the name of one Macy, an Ex-Minister of State ; 
of Newton, an Admiral; of Griswold, a Doctor 
of Medicine. 








Wiip Oars.—The definition of “ wild oats” 
8 given as a “cereal crop that is generally sown 
vetween eighteen and twenty-five; the harvest 
sually sets in about ten years after, and is com- 
only found to consist of a broken constitution, 
% weak legs, a bad cough, and a trunk filled 
“4 small vials and medical prescriptions.” 





ow To Carve « Fortune.—Cut your poor 
rélons, and slice as deeply as you can into the 
Pots of others. Help yourself always first 
befc helping any one else, and help no one not 
likel help you in return. Avoid forking out, 
until n have secured as much as, if not more 
than, y want. 





NEWork.—A sbon vivant of this city, we 
hear, isout to publish the incidents of his life, 
under title of « Lights and Shadows of a 
Good Li” Tt ought to be illustrated with 
plates a0y¢5 in a-dish-on, and to be original— 
Not & Mek finsh, 

= 





NEGRO 7,_« Cuffy, go to the meadow, 
and catchy horse High Olympus.” “ Yes, 
massa—doR now so much about de hio, bat 
he’s limpus & dat’s sartin.” 


—,_ 





A Hist Fone Youns.—If a man begins 
to save ten C&y day when he is twenty-one 
years old, and §nnes to do so till he is seventy, 
he will thea bey, $10,956 37. 






























































THE FORTRESS OF GIBRALTAR. 

The opposite heights upon the Straits of 

raltar, one in Rurope and the other in Afri: 
the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, th: 
cient Calpe and Abyla, were known to t! 
cients as the Pillars of Hercules. There « 
to have been a fortress upon the European 
from time immemorial. In the year A. D 
this position was captured from the Visi: 
who then ruled in Spain, by a body of Sar: 
from Arabia, followers of Mahomet, whic 
overrun a lange part of Europe about thai 
with fire and sword. The leader of the on; 
of the promontory of Calpe was named | 
and hence the present name, Gibet-Farik (>. 
tain of Farik), or Gibraltar, The A 
promontory, Abyla, was named Gibel 
The Saracens in Spain, being hard pres: 
the Christians, in the year 1091, called iv. 
brethren of the same faith, the Moors 
Africa, to their assistance. The Moors 
the dominions they came to protect, and 5: 
the Saracens. Gibraltar was held by the 
until the year 1462, when it was captur 
Henry IV., King of Castile. It remai: 
Spanish possession until the breaking out. 
great European struggle, known in hist 
“The War of the Succession,” which | 
eleven years. In the third year of this wa 
1704—the English, under Sir George R.- 
captured the fortress after a flerce cannona:: 
land and sea for three days. 

Gibraltar has since continued an append 
the British crown, and having been ¢ 
strengthened and improved by the Englis! 
now considered as impregnable. It was at 
by the Spanish and French in the fall of . 
but they were repulsed with i nw 
Subsequent efforts were made by Spain . 
cover this stronghold of her empire, in the 
1720 and 1727; but in both cases her :. 
were repulsed with very severe loss. In 
1779, the French and Spanish commence: 
memorable siege of Gibraltar, which last. 
wards of three years, and which was car: 
by the most prodigious armaments ever b. 
to bear against a fortress. The besiegin, 
amounted to 40,000 men, and one th 
pieces of artillery were brought to bear uj: 
fortress from the land. In addition 1 
there was a naval force of forty-seven sail « 
line, all three deckers, ten immense floati.. 
teries, moynting two hundred and twely 
innumerable frigates, and smaller craft, Ret we 
mortar boats, launches for landing the -. 
Cte., to so great an extent as literally ti. 
the bay. For weeks together, six hundre 
were daily thrown into the town; and uj 
occasion eight hundred barrels of gun; 

pended by the besieg In a sing) 
their floating batteries were d yed 
English, with red-hot balls, and their wh. 
of works broken up by a sortie from th: 
son, under Gen. Elliot. The loss of th: 
ers in munitions of war alone, apon thi- 
was estimated at over two million 
ling, or about ten millions tidun. 7: 
defeat of the allies occurred however on +’ 
of September, 1782, when the British p« 
numbered only 7000 troops. 

The great importance of Gibraltar to E 
is as » naval and military station at thee 
of the Mediterranean, for the protectior 
commerce, and as a security for the gv 
duct of Spain in the intrigues of Europ: 
itics. This fastness is literally the key- 
Spain, and of course while in the ponse 
England, that kingdom is at the mercy «' 
Britain. The whole career of Spain : 
Great Britain has been changed from 
was during the haughty dictatorial don: 
of that power, when it controlled the ¢ 
of Europe. The position of Great Bri: 
an independent equal among the nation» -: 
a long time a mooted point with the con 
powers of Europe, the whole course of t? 
icy being adverse to the British power 
their combinations against the English th: 
of Spain was conspicuous and powerfo 
capture of Gibraltar, by giving to Great 
a fatal hold upon Spain, established an: 
in continental combinations, exceeding 
able to the position of England. Thi 
tage was too great to permit either of it 
der by Great Britain, or of its peacefv! 
ment by her on the part of the continen 
ers. Hence the immense efforts which 
and Spain have made to recapture Gibra!: 
the pertinacity with which England ha» 
all the wiles of diplomacy, and all the 
demonstrations which have been brough: 
upon her. So far as the question of th 
of power in Europe is concerned, it is 
our country that England should hold 

portant check upon her European rivals 
hands could it probably prove less inju: 
Us a5 a nation, while at the same time it 
evident that our interest is to have the: 
fally sustained in its European influen: 

The position of Gibraltar does not ex: 
entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, for 
are #0 wide that « fleet may easily pas 
without coming within reach of the gu 
fortress ; and therefore there is no £ 
jealousy on the seore of commercial re 
the part of our great maritime rival 

















mony of saluting the English flag upo 
the fortress, was exacted of foreign + 
former days; but that abeard preter. 
long since been given ap, and whaetey- 
is now paid by passing vessels is cor 
matter of courtesy, and not of right 
above view of the policy of nations, » 
why it is not best that Great Britain » 
tain Gibraltar, May not « similar view 
to Cuba, the Gibraltar of America, der 
the sound policy and propriety of our p 
that key-stone of the United States of A: 
A large portion of the enormous nati: 
of England was incurred in the war + 








for her the promontory of Gibraltar. « 
the sum expended by her io that we 
probably be sufficient to purchase from 
rights in Cabs, and thus give us by p» 
goranon, & most valashle addition 
tional strength, prosperity and powe- 
that would soon repay ite cost to the « 
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rect one, is not high, when we consider the 
vat value and importance of the service 
dered. 
Che skill in military art, which is absolutely 
essary for prompt and effective action, can 
iy be acquired by much study and practice. 
gular and thorough drill is requisite to pre- 
. ve the efficiency of even veteran troops; and 
| more is that application necessary, in order 
make a limited body of citizen soldiery useful 
aids to the legal authorities against inflamed 
d desperate mobs, or to meet and repel sud- 
a invasion. That necessary experience the 
iunteer militia of Massachusetts now possesses, 
id the fruits thereof, are preserved by regular 
id constant drill. Its organization is effective 
d harmonious, and a right and laudable zeal 
1imfstes the whole body to a correct and prompt 
scharge of its duty in every emergency which 
vay arise. Here, then, is the very force requisite 
srthe good of the State, and well adapted to 
‘lieve the mass of the citizens from the disagree- 
le public duty of arraying themselves in de- 
‘ence of the laws or the liberties of the State. 
dl this Massachusetts does have, and can have, 
‘or a moderate annual outlay ; she does get, and 
van get, for sixty thousand dollars, an adequate 
nd indispensable public protection which costs, 
in all, four hundred thousand dollars. Is it true 
economy to break up this system, by attempting 
o save a few thousand dollars to the State 
treasury ? 


ADAM AND BUDDHA. 

There is a singular circumstance, connected 
with a traditionary foot-mark on the top of 
Adam’s Peak, in the Island of Ceylon, which 
eads to a conjecture that the Buddhist sect in 
India derived their early history of mankind 
from the same source that Moses did, if not from 
the followers of that prophet. This peak rises 
abruptly from the mountain range in the centre 
of the island, and is a very sharp, attenuated, 
perpendicular needle of granite, towering to ® 
height of 6800 feet above the level of the sea. 
Upon the very apex there is a natural indentation 
in the surface of the rock, which, bearing some 
resemblance to the mark of a gigantic human 
foot, has been perfected, by the aid of chisel and 
mortar, into the shape of a foot-mark. This is 
the work of ancient priestcraft, and for ages the 

! Buddhists of India have made pilgrimages to 
the top of this sacred peak, to venerate the foot- 
mark made by Buddha when he left the earth. 
The dimensions of the track are five feet and a 
half by two and a half, and about two inches 
deep. There is a small temple erected over the 

\ rock, where two Buddhist priests attend, to direct 

| the devotions of pilgrims and receive their offer- 
| ings, which, by the way, amount to some twelve 
hundred dollars per year. 

| The Brahmins have also erected a small. 

| temple to Vishnu on a shelf of the same rock, 

and their followers worship the same track as & 

| foot-print of that Brahminical divinity. The 
ia also visit the 

| Meee atk tree ca nt sat, ho pe 

genitor of the race ding to Mahomedan as 
well as Jewish lore. The Portuguese who first 
visited Ceylon found that this remarkable peak 
had been named Adam’s Peak by the Mahom- 
edans, and adopted the same name, introducing 
it to the Christian world under that « yuomen. 
Messrs. Marshall and Sawers, two Scottish gen- 
tlemen, while in the island some thirty years ago, 
made a journey to the top of the peak, which 
they found toilsome and very difficult. They 
were. attended by several natives of the Buddhist 
faith, who made the pilgrimage with great de- 
voutness in honor of Buddha. Ata particular 
point in the ascent of the peak, these Buddhists 
made a solemn offering of needles and thread to 
their deity, according to the universal practice of 
their sect. This singular offering apparently al- 
ludes to the desire for clothes to cover their 
nakedness, which was experienced by our first 
parents after their transgression in Eden ; and in 
it we think we may tracea kindred origin in the 

Buddhist and Hebrew traditions of the first man 

—in short, that Buddha and Adam were one 

and the same person. 











Frencu Biunpers.—In a very long necro- 
logical list for 1857, arranged by nations, and 
published in 1 in one of the 
prominent journals of Paris at the beginning of 
this year, under the head of Etats Unis we find 
the name of one Macy, an Ex-Minister of State ; 
of Newton, an Admiral; of Griswold, a Doctor 
of Medicine. 
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Witpv Oars.—The definition of “ wild oats” 
8 given as a “cereal crop that is generally sown 
’y |yetween eighteen and twenty-five ; the harvest 
d ; i i 

ually sets in about ten years after, and is com- 
of only found to consist of a broken constitution, 
‘Mt | t weak legs, a bad cough, and a trunk filled 
V4 small vials and medical prescriptions.” 





38, ow To Carve a Forruns.—Cut your poor 
relons, and slice as deeply as you can into the 
18 | pocts of others. Help yourself always first 
befc helping any one else, and help no one not 





‘ur | likelo help you in return. Avoid forking out, 
— | until\y have secured as much as, if not more 
aal | than,‘ want. 

a 
te- NEWork.—A‘bon vivant of this city, we 


od | hear, iSout to publish the incidents of his life, 
ci- | under tltitle of “Zights and Shadows of a 
ike | Good Li» Jf ought to be illustrated with 
m. | plates ans in a-dish-on, and to be original— 
ol- | not a mek fash, 

ai Ax 

not NEGRO \7.—“ Cuffy, go to the meadow, 
ich | and catchy horse High Olympus.” “ Yes, 
ian | Massa—do&now so much about de hio, but 
om | he’s ~— dat’s sartin.” 

ely 

ys. | A HUNT Arg Youno.—If a man begins 
m- | to save ten day when he is twenty-one 
ito | yearsold, and \nnes to do so till he is seventy, 
ind | he will then beth $10,956 37. 

up: 
iun- A WELLERI “* Sir, I’m directed to make 
eof, | application to yO\as the plaster remarked to 
be a the patient. \ 
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THE FORTRESS OF GIBRALTAR. 

The opposite heights upon the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, one in Europe and the other in Africa, at 
the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, the an- 
cient Calpe and Abyla, were known to the an- 
cients as the Pillars of Hercules. There seems 
to have been a fortress upon the European side 
from time immemorial. In the year A. D. 712, 
this position was captured from the Visigoths, 
who then ruled in Spain, by a body of Saracens, 
from Arabia, followers of Mahomet, which sect 
overrun a large part of Europe about that time 
with fire and sword. The leader of the captors 
of the promontory of Calpe was named Farik, 
and hence the present name, Gibet-Farik (Moun- 
tain of Farik), or Gibraltar. The African 
promontory, Abyla, was named Gibel-Maba. 
The Saracens in Spain, being hard pressed by 
the Christians, in the year 1091, called in their 
brethren of the same faith, the Moors from 
Africa, to their assistance. The Moors seized 
the dominions they came to protect, and subdued 
the Saracens. Gibraltar was held by the Moors 
until the year 1462, when it was captured by 
Henry IV., King of Castile. It remained a 
Spanish possession until the breaking out of that 
great European struggle, known in history as 
“The War of the Succession,” which lasted 
eleven years. In the third year of this war—in 
1704—the English, under Sir George Rooke, 
captured the fortress after a fierce cannonade by 
land and sea for three days. 

Gibraltar has since continued an appendage to 
the British crown, and having been greatly 
strengthened and improved by the English, it is 
now considered as impregnable. It was attacked 
by the Spanish and French in the fall of 1704, 
but they were repulsed with immense loss. 
Subsequent efforts were made by Spain to re- 
cover this stronghold of her empire, in the years 
1720 and 1727; but in both cases her troops 
were repulsed with very severe loss. In July, 
1779, the French and Spanish commenced that 
memorable siege of Gibraltar, which lasted up- 
wards of three years, and which was carried on 
by the most prodigious armaments ever brought 
to bear against a fortress. The besieging army 
amounted to 40,000 men, and one thousand 
pieces of artillery were brought to bear upon the 
fortress from the land. In addition to this, 
there was a naval force of forty-seven sail of the 
line, all three deckers, ten immense floating bat- 
teries, mounting two hundred and twelve guns, 
innumerable frigates, and smaller craft, gun and 
mortar boats, launches for landing the troops, 
etc., to so great an extent as literally to cover 
the bay. For weeks together, six hundred shells 
were daily thrown into the town; and upon one 

eight hundred barrels of gunpowder 
expended by the besiegers. In a single night 
their floating batteries were destroyed by the 
English, with red-hot balls, and their whole line 
of works broken up by a sortie from the garri- 
son, under Gen. Elliot. The loss of the besieg- 
ers in munitions of war alone, upon this night, 
was estimated at over two million pounds ster- 
ling, or about ten millions of dollars. The final 
defeat of the allies occurred however on the 13th 
of September, 1782, when the British garrison 
numbered only 7000 troops. 

The great importance of Gibraltar to England, 
is as x naval and military station at the entrance 
of the Mediterranean, for the p of her 








A SPLENDID BUILDING. 
Probably the finest specimen of Oriental arch- 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS 
Every potter praises his own pot, and the more 
hy 





itecture in India, if not the most splendid that 
was ever projected by the genius and raised by 
the hand of man, is the Faj Mahal, at Agra, on 
the river Jumna. This megnificent structure 
was erected by the Emperor Shah Jehan, A. D. 
1642, as a mausoleum to the memory of his fa- 


tly if it happens to be broken. 
Millions of wild pigeons lately flew over the 
city of Louisville on their way north. 


return—though both may break bones. 


Judge Wyeth, postmaster of Philadelphia, un- | 


vorite sultana, Mantaza Zemani, who was a wo- | der Washington’s administration, died lately. 


man of most estimable qualities and exalted 
intellect. The Faj consists of a central building, 
with side mosques, and detached minarets ; the 
whole based upon an immense redstone plat- 
form, supporting another of white marble, and 
surrounded on three sides by a magnificent gar- 
den, the fourth facing upon the river for several 
hundred feet. The form of the central building 
is a square, with the four corners taken off. 
From the centre rises a high-conically-formed 
dome of very large dimensions, and admirable 
proportions. On the roof, also, at the corners, 
are cupola temples, and a number of small 
minars. The whole of this portion of the 
structure is of white marble, the graceful and 
elaborate Saracenic style of architecture, taste- 
fully inlaid upon the outer surface with red and 
black marble. 

The central building is of grand and lofty 
proportions ; its interior consists of a single 
apartment, approached by high and massive 
doorways upon each side, and contains simply 
two plain but hand b , Spur ded 
by a marble screen of exquisite workmanship. 
A high and extensive square platform of white 
marble supports this building, and at each of 
the four corners of the platform is raised a lofty 
minaret of wonderful elegance. A mosque of 
red stone, crowned with three marble domes, 
stands upon each side of the Faj, upon the red- 
stone platform, which forms the foundation of 
the whole structure. This foundation is skil- 
fully ornamented upon the face which extends 
along the banks of the Jumna, and the view of 
this elegantly proportioned and elaborate pile, 
when seen from the opposite bank of the river, 
is said to be perfectly magnificent. Upon the 
land side, the garden is entered beneath a mas- 
sive and appropriate gateway constructed of red 
stone and white marble, and surmounted with a 
row of marble cupolas. An avenue of cypress 
trees leads up to the building, the sombre foliage 
of which presents an admirable contrast to the 
dazzling whiteness of the mausoleum walls. 
The cost of this elaborate monument to the royal 
dead is said to have been nearly four millions of 
dollars ; a vast sum of itself, but still more ef- 
fective in a country where labor and material are 
as cheap as in Hindoostan. Shah Jehan en- 
dowed with lands a monastary of Fakirs, or 
Mahomedan monks, whose business it was to 
keep the mausoleum in order, and maintain 
ever-burning lamps over the sultana’s tomb. 








THE DOUAY BIBLE. 

The Catholic edition of the Bible in general 
use among that communion, is called the Douay 
Bible. It is copiously explained by the notes’ of 
Catholic divines, and is the only’ authorized 


version of the sacred volume sanctioned by the | 


head of the church. It takes its name from 
Douay, a city in the northeast of France, the 
site of a celebrated Roman Catholic College, 





commerce, and as a security for the good con- 
duct of Spain in the intrigues of European pol- 
ities. This fastness is literally the key-stone of 
Spain, and of course while in the possession of 
England, that kingdom is at the mercy of Great 
Britain. The whole career of Spain towards 
Great Britain has been changed from what it 
was during the haughty dictatorial domination 
of that power, when it controlled the destinies 
of Europe. The position of Great Britain, as 
an independent equal among the nations was for 
a long time a mooted point with the continental 
powers of Europe, the whole course of their pol- 
icy being adverse to the British power. In all 
their combinations against the English the agency 
of Spain was conspicuous and powerful. The 
capture of Gibraltar, by giving to Great Britain 
a fatal hold upon Spain, established a new order 
in continental combinations, exceedingly favor- 
able to the position of England. This advan- 
tage was too great to permit either of its surren- 
der by Great Britain, or of its peaceful enjoy- 
ment by her on the part of the continental pow- 
ers. Hence the immense efforts which France 
and Spain have made to recapture Gibraltar, and 
the pertinacity with which England has resisted 
all the wiles of diplomacy, and all the warlike 
demonstrations which have been brought to bear 
upon her. So far as the question of the balance 
of power in Europe is concerned, it is well for 
our country that England should hold this im- 
portant check upon her European rivals. In no 
hands could it probably prove less injurious to 
us as a nation, while at the same time it is pretty 
evident that our interest is to have that nation 
fally sustained in its European influence. 

The position of Gibraltar does not control the 
entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, for the straits 
are so wide that a fleet may easily pass through 
without coming within reach of the guns of the 
fortress ; and therefore there is no ground for 
jealousy on the score of commercial restraint on 
the part of our great maritime rival. The cere- 
mony of saluting the English flag upon passing 
the fortress, was exacted of foreign vessels in 


former days; but that absurd pretension has 


long since been given up, and whatever respect 
is now paid by passing vessels is conceded as 
matter of courtesy, and not of right. With the 
above view of the policy of nations, we see not 
why it is not best that Great Britain should re- 
tain Gibraltar. May not a similar view applied 
to Cuba, the Gibraltar of America, demonstrate 
the sound policy and propriety of our possessing 
that key-stone of the United States of America ¢ 
A large portion of the enormous national debt 
of England was incurred in the war which won 
for her the promontory of Gibraltar. One half 
the sum expended by her in that war, would 
probably be sufficient to purchase from Spain her 
rights in Cuba, and thus give us by peaceful ne- 
gociation, a most valuable addition to our na- 
tional strength, prosperity and power, and one 
that would soon repay its cost to the country. 





founded by Philip II., of Spain, A. D. 1569. 
Douay was captured by Louis XIV., of France, 
in person, in 1697, and taken from the French 
by the English, under the celebrated Duke of 
Marlborough, in the year 1710, during the war 
of the succession. But it was retaken by the 
French the year following. It is a city of some 
importance, containing two other colleges, a 
foundry of cannon, a fine arsenal, and a military 
school, and is therefore well provided with weap- 
ons, carnal and spiritual, for the twofold warfare 
of the civilized world. 





Tue Scartet Jure.—An immense sensa- 
tion has been created in our fashionable circles 
by the introduction of the scarlet under-skirt 
by our ladies. It has appeared simultaneously 
throughout all Christendom. Queen Victoria 
wears it—the Empress Eugenia goes in for it— 
Lady Gove Ousely wears it at Washington, and 
soon we may expect, as the New York Times 
says, “A fiery streak running along the pave- 
ment, as though a procession of cardinals were 
going past in full sacerdotal costume.” 





Harem Printine Orrice.—A small printing 
office was despatched a few days ago from Paris, 
for Constantinople. The press is to be worked 
entirely by the ladies belonging to the harem of 
one of the great Pachas residing on the Bospho- 
rus. We should be glad to know the name of 
the enlightened Moslem who thus encourages 
the trade—he’s the boss for us! 





Surcrpe.—Perhaps the coolest attempt at self- 
destruction on record is that of an Englishman, 
cited by Foudere, who advertised that he would, 
on a certain day, put himself to death in Covent 
Garden, for the benefit of his wife and family. 
Tickets of admission, one guinea each. 





Tue Crystat Daccer: Or, The Mysteries 
of Venice.—Don’t fail to procure a copy of Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial (Price Five Cents) containing this 
great romance, expressly translated for us from 
the French, by Francis A. Durivage. 








AvyecpoTe or Dr. ABERNETHY.—“ What 
shall I do, doctor, for this gout?” groaned James 
Smith ; “is there no way to remove the horrid 
pain in my foot?” ‘Wrap your foot in a coun- 
ter-pane,”’ replied the doctor, gravely. 





Smeviine or THE SHor.—Young Norval 
tells us that one of his reputed father’s chiefest 
cares was to “increase his store.” So that Old Nor- 
val was probably a grocer or dry-goods dealer. 





Batrov’s Picroria.—This elegantly illus- 
trated journal is now for sale everywhere at 
Jive cents per copy. 





A coop Sicx.—An editor not a thousand 
miles from Boston, advertises for a seat in a 
charch. 





There is an excellent English proverb, “ Be- 


ware of a silent dog, and of still water.” 

Geo. McLane, alias George McDougal, hung 
in Indiana, confessed to thirty highway robberies. 

A wilful man should be a very wise one or he 
will be involved in ruinous mistakes. 

The New Orleans Picayune was twenty-one 
years old on the 25th day of last January. 

He that peeps through or listens at a keyhole 
may see and hear what vexes him. 

In London lately a Mr. Wilkins exhibited some 
very good wine made from mangel-wurzel roots. 

Gentility, says a shrewd old satirist, if sent to 
market, will not buy a peck of meal. 

Miss Charlotte Cush lately in d 
$25,000 in real estate in Chicago. 

He dances well for whom Fortune pipes— 
lightly he treads who walks in golden slippers. 

A clear conscience is a sure card, and in the 
end always wins the game. 

Mr. Edwin Forrest, the distinguished tragedi- 
an, has entirely recovered from his late illness. 

A swine that has wallowed in the mire is never 
easy till he has soiled his comrades. 

“Do not weep for me, I have had a fine 
dream,” were the last words of Marshal Saxe. 

A joke never wins over an enemy to your side, 
but it often loses you a friend. 

There were 591 marriages, 1044 births and 
810 deaths in Lowell last year. 

The very strongest passions of a man are 
often enlisted on his weaker side. 

They have had bad work in the city of Mexico 
—“ pronouncing,” quarrelling, and “ shootin’.” 

A man who is possessed of no virtue himself, 
envies or denies its existence in another. 

He that scoffs at the crooked has every reason 
to go very upright himeelf. 

A proud look destroys the beauty of a woman, 
if she be as fair as Helen of Troy. 








PANTOMEMES. 

The visit of the Ravels has led us to look a 
little into the history of pantomimes. They are 
the invention of two Romans of obscure station, 
named Palades and Bathyllus, who, in the reign 
of Augustus, were rivals in its profession. Pan- 
tomime was the title originally given to the ac- 
tor and not to the performance, as at present ; 
and the admiration bestowed on this species of 
comedian was at one time exceeding that given 
to any other. In the sixth century, Cassiodorus 
describes pantomimes as “‘ men whose eloquent 
hands had a tongue, as it were, on thetip of each 
finger ; men who spoke ‘while they ‘were silent, 
and knew how to make an entire recital without 
opening their mouths,’ Men, m short, whom 
Polyhymnia had fo In order to show 
there was no necessity articulating, in order 
to convey our thoughts.” The téstimony borne 
by Lucian, and other writers of the age, abun- 
dantly testifies the high opinion in which they 
then stood. Pantomime flourished in Rome for 
about two hundred years, and sank there, in the 
general annihilation, for a time, of the sciences 
and literature. For the high state of perfection 
it has attained in England, it is indebted to John 
Rich, the original patentee and manager of Cov- 
ent Garden Theatre. He gained considerable 
reputation by the pantomimes he produced, and 
by his own representation of the motley Harle- 
quin under the assumed name of Lun, Jr. The 
Ravels present this entertainment with all the 
accessories of brilliant scenery and dresses, and 
‘such bewildering tricks as the modern improve- 
ments of stage machinery permit, and which are 
perfectly illusory. 





MINpD your P’s anp Q’s.—The most prob- 
able derivation of this phrase is, that it comes 
from the printing-office, and rose from the fact 
that the p’s and q’s in Roman type vary but 
slightly in form, and that when reversed, as they 
necessarily are in type, they are easily confounded 
by young compositors. Another derivation re- 
fers itto the “scot” written up in the ale-house, 
where P and Q were used to designate pints and 
quarts. Still another derivation refers it to the 
toupees and queues of olden times. 





AN ancient Rexic.—In the burying ground 
of the ancient town of Windsor, Ct., there is a 
monument more than two hundred years old, 
which still stands firm, with this inscription legi- 
ble upon it: ‘Here lyeth Ephrain Hvt, some- 
times Teacher to ye Chvreh of Windsor, who 
dyed Sep. 14, 1644. 


Who when Hee lived we drew our vital breath, 
Who when he dyed, his dying was our death, 
Who was the stay of State. Church the staff, 
Alss! the times forbid an Epitaph.” 











Tuovcnut.—The mind of a thinking man re- 
sembles the soils beneath whose surface lie many 
precious seeds. Every rain calls forth buds, and 
every beam of the sun produces flowers. Fruits 
fail not in their due time. The flower-garden of 
a mind merely learned, endures but during the 
night. The flowers wither away under the rays 
of the sun, and are followed by no fruit. 





Aristocratic SHREWDNESss.— When the 
Siamese twins were exhibited in England, a cer- 
tain noble duke paid a visit to the boys. His 
grace’s first question, after examining their pe- 
culiar formation, was, ‘‘ Pray, are they broth- 
ers ?”’ On being informed by a wag that they were 
only “ second cousins,” he went away satisfied. 








PuiLanturopic.—The editor of one of our 
exchanges says he is always ready and willing 
to lend a helping hand, and even an arm to 
squeeze the ladies, if that will keep them from 
squeezing themselves to death. 





A simpte Reuepy.—Dr. Dewees says that 
be has often seen infants when seeming to suffer 
exquisite agony, rendered perfectly quiet and 
easy by a draught of cold water. 





BALLOU'S PICTRzaz 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 

For the present week embraces the folloWag contents : 

‘““The Crystal Dagger: or, The Mysteries Qtvenice,” a 


| love tale of the Adriatic, translated from th@ wench, of 
A word and stone once thrown away, never | 


Jules Lecompte, by Francis A. Dunivace. 
“* A-Weary,” verses by Wriuir B. Panor. 
“The Hotel without a Name,” a 6! from the Pyoh 

by Anne T. Witaur. 

‘*A Memory,” poem by M. Porrer, Jr. 

“ Kathleen O'Connor,” a tale by Buren A. Mortaarr. 
“ Anne Harrington’s Forfeit,” a tale by Parur Moors. 
“Give me a Ring,” stanzas by C. H. Criswei. 
‘Gossip with the Reader.”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Representation of Loading Sugar on the Mississippi 
ver. 


A fine picture portraying the story of the Good Sama- 
ritan, as narrated in the parable from the evangelist Luke. 

Localities in the city of Richmond, Virginia, showing, 
first, a view of the Capitol; second, the Guard House and 
Alarm Bell, and, third, a picture of the Penitentiary 

An amusing picture, illustrating Kite-Flying amoug 
the Chinese. 


Rep ion of Fruit Gathering in Swi a 
Arab Kicking Match at the Festival of Tikar, in the 
presence of the French officers. 
*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 








Foreign Ltems. 


Advices from Constantinople state that the 
Russians had ceased to interfere with the naviga- 
tion of the Circassian coast. 

A new law on the press has come into force in 
Denmark, prohibiting newspapers from copying 
the articles of other journals without quoting 

em. 

The consumption of snails in Paris has in- 
creased to such an extent as to seriously injure 
the oyster trade. A whole side of the new fish 
market is devoted to these delicacies. 


The newspapers of St. Petersburg ion a 
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Quill and Srissors. 


For the year ending Sept. 30, 1857, the re. 
ceipts into the treasury of Liberia were $47,556 
an excess of $507 over the disbursements, and 
an increase of $4911 over the receipts of 
1856, and a decrease of $12,301 from the dis- 
bursements of 1856. The foreign debt of the 
republic does not exceed $8000 ‘This it is ex- 
pected, will be paid during the present year. 

The property held by the Maine State (Free 
Will Baptist) Seminary at Lewiston, is valued 
4,366,000 ; the debt of ‘the institution is $21,000, 
Ayre are $4000 due on subscription ; deducting 
pa ash value ($6000) of the lands in different 
Hee g the village, with the $4000, and the 

Nebt is reduced to $11,000, 


Georgay.1 


hase be aane alias George McDougal, lately 
enue eA _—_ near Ligonier, Indiana, con- 
Detroit Freatt'"ty highway robberies ; and the 
of tis notoriag:. says he was the accomplice 
derer and highwonneend, the Canadian mur- 
sad wapeschers Ms Linoie appear to be in a 
revulsion. One of caused by the commercial 
twe months I have note? ’* |“ For more than 
recered for marrying, a cent except what I 
very nrge in this region eee fees are not 
Two hundred and six sf 
quests wee held at St. Lodiiy, corms in 
1857. Ot these, twenty-six wey the year 
murder, ant of ninety-four who 2° _— of 
twenty of thebodies were not re rowned, 
suicides were tenty-cight. - The 


The Winneba Indians in Minn 
po ang _ paces. bushels of wheat on 
’ 14 i 
produced in blue Easy county. ‘They he 
townships of land, antor hi usand | 
are under cultivation. _oeawee , 


It is rumored that the } 
the Washington monumelt nyabie ae se 












project for effecting a telegraphic communication 
vith America, through Siberia, with a short 
submarine cable across Behring’s Straits. 

The Russian government has issued an order 
permitting the importation, free of duty, of metal 
work intended to be used in the construction of 
~~ by Russian subjects on their own account, 
in Russian dock yards. 

The Paris courts value a young lady’s teeth 
at 8000 francs. An English governness was re- 
cently knocked down by a carriage, and lost by 
the accident all her teeth. She brought an ac- 
tion of damages, and the tribunal awarded the 
above amount. 

The Sultan of Turkey being about to give 
away his daughter to the son of the Egyptian 
Viceroy, has ordered jewelry for her to the ex- 
tent of £100,000. Even her slippers are to be 
set with diamonds, and the setting of her fan and 
mirror are valued at £20,000. 

‘The bands of all the regiments in ison at 
Paris, on the first of January, offered their har- 
monious compliments to the emperor and em- 
press on that occasion—giving a New Year’s 
monster concert, under the windows of the 
Tuileries. The noise must have put to shame 
the boasted trumpets of Jericho, and seriously 
tried the walls. 


ee 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Peace is the evening star of the soul, as virtue 
is its sun; and the two are never far apart. 

A reserved merit gives at once a dispesition to 

ani hatred, and an affable merit a dispo- 
sition to love and contempt. 

There is @ great want about all Christians who 
have not suffered. Some flowers must be broken 
or bruised before they emit any fragrance. 

Were but human beings always that which 
they are in their best moments, then should we 
know here already on earth a kingdom of heaven, 
of beauty and goodness. 

There would be few enterprises of great labor 
or hazard undertaken, if we had not the power 
of magnifying the advantages which we persuade 
ourselves to expect from them. 

There is scarcely any man wno cannot per- 
suade himself of his own merit; has he common 
sense, he prefers it to genius—has he some 
diminutive virtues, he gives them the preference 
to great talents. 

Past scenes are generally recollected with a 
solemn sadness, caused by the thought that the 
time is gone which willnever return. Our days 
must be well and profitably spent, if we would 
remember them with pleasure. 

Accomplishments and ornamental learning 
are sometimes acquired at the expense of use- 
fulness. The tree which grows the tallest, and 
is most thickly clothed with leaves, is not the 
best bearer, but rather the contrary. 

Some hundred years ago Anacharis said to 
Solon, ‘‘ These written laws are just like spiders’ 
webs—the small and feeble may be caught and 
entangled in them, but the rich and mighty force 
through and despise them.” 

Although women are supposed to be the talk- 
ative sex, it is not less true that in learning a 
foreign tongue, men acquire more readily the 
facility for speaking it; while ladies understand 
better and sooner when spoken to. 








Soker’s Budget. 


The man whose mind was unhinged by an 
afflictive dispensation, has had the ditticulty re- 
paired by a blacksmith. 

A late Dublin paper contains the following 
advertisement, ‘ qe Let—The upper part of a 
cellar, to a small family, rent low. P. S.— 
Privil@ge on the sidewalk for a pig.” 

“ Steel your heart,” said a considerate father 
to his son, “‘ for you are going now among some 
fascinating girls.” ‘‘I had much rather steal 
theirs,” said the unpromising young man. 

The difference between the ordinary and the 
operatic “ singing birds” is, that the former are 
naturally feathered, while the latter “feather 
their nests ’’ as soon as they are able. 

A London paper suggests that the celebrated 
Mr. Spurgeon be engaged to preach to the Le- 
viathan, as he has bad greater practice than any 
one of the present day in “ moving masses.” 

Among the articles announced for sale in one 
of this week’s auctions, we perceive an article 
entitled a “mahogany child’s chair.” The 
father of this wonderful infant must have been 
of the Wood family. 

At Hurstley, a village lying between Rumsey 
and Winchester, lives a nurseryman, whose 
Christian name is Savage, and whose surname 
is Bear, and whose wagons bear the name of 
Savage Bear. 

An advocate before a bench of magistrates, a 
short time ago, said he had two witnesses in 
court in support of his client, and they would be 
sure to speak the truth, for he had had no op- 
pertunity to commanicate with them. 

A postmaster, puzzling out a very uncertain 
superscription to an Insh letter, jocosely re- 
marked to an intelligent son of Erin, who stood 
by, that the Irish broight a hard set of names 
to this country. “ That’s a fact, yer honor,” 
replied the Irishman, “ but they get harder ones 
after they arrive here.” 


ficient funds to finish it in : 
i ded, have concluded ne tt le re: 


“tt ild it up wi 
poe gy mortar, and plaster . in imitation of 

A correspondent of the Philade, ; 
writing of the visit of the United $18 Inquirer, 
San Jacinto to Japan last year, si that os 
Japanese fired a salute of twenty-on ne 

ashington’s birthday and also on nas on 
of July. 

A volunteer regiment has been organi . 
New York city, and its services tendered 2” 
President of the United States through Govet® 
King, in the event of volunteers being called . 
p the impending war with the Mormons. 

The poor in Wallingford, Conn., are to have 
five hundred dollars’ worth of coal and provis- 
ions distributed among them during the winter, 
by the clergymen of that town, the whole amount 
being contributed by Moses Y. Beach, Eeq. 

Mr. Parton, the biographer of Aaron Burr, is 

d d to be engaged in preparing a “ Life 
of General Andrew Jackson,” for which he ob- 
tained much new material while writing the life 
of the “ great conspirator.” 

Horses, like men, can learn quickly only when 
young ; as the Arabs have it, the lessons of in- 
fancy are engraven on stone—the lessons of 
mature age disappear like birds’ nests. 

The office of flour inspector of Philadelphia 
yields a net profit of about $7000 per annum. 
The tees, as authorized by law, are one cent per 
barrel for flour and meal. 

Edward Hoyt, a lad thirteen of age, 
lately died in Butfalo of hydrophobia. He was 
bitten in the nose by a dog about three months 
ago. 

A Paris letter mentions a report. that Jules 
Gerard, the famous hunter, had been killed in an 
encounter with a lion in Algiers. 

An American journal, or rather a journal ad- 
vocating the interests of the United States, is 
about to bé established in London. 

The Little Rock (Arkansas) Democrat states 
that the entries at the U. 8. Land Office at that 
place are about one thousand acres per day. 

The steam frigate Minnesota, on her recent 
trip to China, at times made sixteen knots per 
hour under sail alone. 

Mexico is reported to have made overtures 
toward the sale of Sonora and other territory to 
the United States. 

The amount of bounties paid to fishermen at 
the Eastport (Me.) Custom House, last season, 
was $2574. 

The planters of Louisiana are selling molasses 
at $4 60 per barrel, which is just about fifteen 
cents a gallon. 

Huntington has not had the freedom of Sing 
Sing extended to him, as stated. 











Plarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, C. Allen Browne, 

. to Miss Frances Sarah Whitney. 
by Rev. Mr. Warren, Mr. John EK. Blakemore to Miss 
Amanda M. Hancock. 

By Kev. Mr. Stone, Amos Smith, Jr, -» of Cam- 
bridge, to Miss Agnes E. Holmes. + is 

By Rev. Dr. Vinton, Dr. John E. Blake to Miss Eliza- 
beth 8. Nays E 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James Gibson Miss Ann 


By Rev. Mr. 








poets Mr. William G. Rollins to Miss 
ne. 


By Rev. Mr. Worcester, Dr. James Shepherd to Miss 
Laurea Stevens. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Charles Reed to 
Miss Heurietta A. Hawks. 

At Auburndale, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Lewis Buon- 
core to Miss Mary KE. Fessenden. 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Elbridge G. 
Hutchins to Miss itmeline P. Webster, both of Nashus. 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Charles G. Hili to 
Mise Josephine Smith. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. George ¥. Thomas 
to eg tony he Cilley. sith 

At Sout! nvers, by Rev. Mr. Murray, Mr. char 
rae Miss Charlotte Goodrich. — 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Jose 
Dailey to Miss Mary Ann Kenton ; - 

At Plymouth, by Kev. Mr. Edwards, Mr. Daniel Paul- 
ding to Miss Lydia A. Dunham 

At Schenectady, N. Y., by Rev. Mr. Cheeseman, Mr. 
Jobo J. Hart to Miss Alida A. Banker. 














Deaths, 


In this city, Mr. Henry Wright. printer. 33; Mr. Dan- 
jel G. Ames, 42 Mr Isaiah B Libbey, 44; Mr. William 
Bonney, 38; Widow Rebecca Redding, 71; Mr. Charles 
Dupee, 2d, 34; Mr. William Shelton, 60; Mr. Archibald 
Murphy. 68; Mice EFilen Gardner, 16; Mr. Daniel Bartlett 
Hilliard, 38. 

At Koxbury, Widow Sarah Gore Bumstead, 72; Widow 
Henrietta Winslow, 70. 

At Charlestown, Mr. James P. Waterman, 50; Mrs. 
Sarah F. Skinner, 40 

At West Rexbury, Mies Emeline ¥. Bacheler, 24 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Mary K. Wendemuth, 24 

At Neponset, Mr. Caleb Pillsbury. 77; Mrs. Laura ¥ 
Pillsbury, 

At Wobura, Mrs. Abigail K. Hant, 36 
Mrs. Abbie (. Tower, 17 
Mary A. Gove, 16; Mrs. Elias A Berry, 
2 


At Weston, Mrs. Experience Jenkins, 78 
At South Danvers, Mr. John Marsh, 90 
At Gloucester, Mrs. Abigail Sawyer, 40 

At Milford, Dr. Alexander Scammell, 46 

At Worcester, Miss Lucy A. Davis, of Gardner, 27 

At Spencer, Mr. Lacius A. Lamb, 22 

At Paxton. Mr. Willard Snow, 67 

At Oakham, Miss Demaris Kipiey, 91 

At New Bedford, Mre. Betsey K. Smith, $1; Mrs Sarah 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MOON’S MISSION, 


BY M. LOUGHTON. 


The moon looked down on the quiet earth, 
One beautiful starry night; 

But a cloud paszed over its silvery face, 
As it gazed on scenes of blight. 


Then a low sweet voice in reproach thus spoke: 
© shine on those scenes so dear, 

And gladden the lonely hearts of men; 
‘Twas for that God placed you here.” 


Then it shed a beam on the wrinkled bror 
Of a weary man of care, 
And smoothing the lines of trouble av 
Pinced a ray of gladness there. 
ag youth, 
It peeped in the room of the dre 
And gleamed like a taper difiet moon, 
And he blessed the rays of t},, 
That gave angel forms ¢ 
.ying one, 
It haloed the head of f’phreath. 
As he gasped his ff golden path 
And formed & beafwy yale of death. 
Through the &” 
2 of sorrow and woe 
O’er many %ing beam, 
It shed urdened heart grew lig: 
And maJsed the silvery gleam. 
Asit 
flickered feebly, as it sar‘ to rest, 
the top of the western hi» 
Zs ial to say with itg@st faint light, 
‘T have done my Maker’“ill.” 








[Written for The’ fag of our Union.] 


THE COUSTRY AUNT. 


py &8. 8. E. DAWES. 
“Tere, fabella, you look superbly now; 
ed satin dress proves quite as be- 


that rose- : see 
A ur complexion as I fancied it would 
coming ec pig! 

$s examining it at Stewart’s. 


— Feats I am more than satisfied with it. 
Bur’ provoking papa was not to bring me 
4diamonds. I had set my heart on wearing 

y 4 on the evening of my entree into society. 
{wonder papa was so unwilling to get them.” 

“ He has been talking a great deal of late about 
hard times, perhaps he will feel more liberal by- 
and-by. Your jewelry will do this evening, then 
on some great occasion you can appear in your 
diamonds ; for I have no doubt we can coax 
your papa to buy them for you yet?’ 

The above conversation was held between 
Mrs. Lester and her eldest daughter, Arabella, 
on the occasion of her making her debut in fash- 
ionable society. Mr. Lester had begun life as a 
common mason, and worked by the day for many 
years after his marriage. Atlength, accumulat- 
ing sufficient funds, he commenced business for 
himself as a master-mason, and being very suc- 
cessful in two or three of his first contracts for 
building, he soon found himself at the head of 
his trade, and in’a few years acquired a fortune. 
Retiring from business, he built a splendid man- 
sion in one of the aristocratic streets of New 
York ; furnished it in magnificent style; estab- 
lished a carriage; and began to be somebody. 

His wife was a farmer’s daughter, brought up 
in the good old-fashioned country style; was a 
perfectly thorough housekeeper, but knew very 
little about books ; and nothing at all about the 
forms of gente@l society. But when Miss Ara- 
bella, who had been indulged in every whim 
since her infancy, insisted on moving from their 
comfortable home into a more genteel neighbor- 
hood, the fond parents could not deny her; and 
so by degrees, they had arrived, by the potent 
power of money, to quite an exalted position in 
society. Mrs. Lester learned to talk pompously 
about her servants, and had actually forgotten 
that the hands she was so afraid of soiling now, 
had once done the household work for her family. 

Arabella, fresh from boarding school, and 
highly plished in the fashionable accepta- 
tion of the term, was to come out on the evening 
our story opens; and no expense had been spared 
to have her make a sensation on the occasion. 

“T wonder the company don’t begin to ar- 
rive,” said Mrs. Lester, consulting her mirror 
for the hundredth time. 

“Why, ma, you know it isn’t fashionable to 
come till quite late. But there’s the bell, some 
one has arrived, I must go directly down to the 
drawing-room and be there to receive them. I 
hope papa wont keep telling everybody to-night 
what happened the season he was building such an 
one’s house. I declare, his allusions to the time 
when he was a mason do mortify me terribly.” 

An hour elapsed, and Arabella Lester, in her 
rose-colored satin, and blazing with jewels, was 
the centre of a brilliant assembly of the ton. 

“T think you must be mistaken, madam,” said 
the servant, as he answered an unceremoniously 
loud ring at the door. 

“Why, doesn’t John Lester live here—he that 
married my sister, Polly Jenkins, and used to be 
@ mason ?” 

“Mr. John Lester lives here, but I should 
hardly think he was a relative of yours.” 

“ And why not, pray? At any rate I’ll soon 
find out.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the strange 
visitor advanced to the open doors of the draw- 
ing-room, closely followed by the horror-stricken 
servant, who besought her to remain in the hall 
until he had called his master. But the resolute 
lady kept boldly on, and the fashionable guests 
in the drawing-room were startled by the sudden 
apparition of a closely muffled figure, with a 
long, capacious cloak, and old-fashioned bow, 
and a huge pumpkin hood, carrying in one hand 
a bundle tied in a bandanna handkerchief; and 
in the other a venerable blue cotton umbrella. 

“ Well, I never—” she exclaimed, as her eye 
rested on Mrs. Lester, “ if I didn’t come near 
not knowing my own sister. Why, Polly, how 
do youdo? You're fixed up so mighty fine it 
alters you amazingly. Ah, brother John, how 
do you do? You see I got awful lonesome on 
the old homestead this winter, and I thought I’d 
make you a little visit, and it seems I’m just in 
time, for you seem to be having a powerful sight 
of company here to-night. I should have got 
here three hours ago, but we come across a 
snowdrift and got stuck fast for an hour or two.” 
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At the c 
A ace, spoke a few words to her guest 
with crimse si 8 


. sw tone, and amid a suppressed titter 
are: vering ladies, the two made their exit. 
de may depend upon it, these Lesters are 
gar, low-born set, that have managed to get 
ttle money together to make a show with,” 
Aid Miss Angelia Lofty to the friend at her side. 

“Of course they are. I had some misgivings 
about accepting their invitation, but thought on 
the whole I would. But now I’m convinced 
they are nobody. This ridiculous woman is evi- 
dently Mrs. Lester’s sister. Did you ever see 
such afright? I declare, I thought I should 
burst with suppressed laughter.” 

“Why, Betsy, I wonder you didn’t let us 
know when you were coming ; I declare, I never 
was so surprised in my life.” 

“That’s just what I wanted to give you, an 
agreeable surprise. But what sort of a party 
are you having down stairs? I must get out 
my best cap from my band-box, and go down 


and see the folks.” 


“Pray, don’t think of doing so ; you must be 
very tired, and as the company are to have sup- 
per by-and-by, I will have some of the same 
served for you immediately.” 

“T wouldn’t give you so much trouble, Polly, 
for the world. I can just as well go down and 
eat with the rest of the folks. Besides, I heard 
you had got up in the world considerable, and I 
thought like enough I might see some of the 
quality, so I brought my brown satin gown. I 
don’t believe I shall see more folks than you’ve 
got here to-night, so I mean to wear it. Just 
see, Polly, what a gloss it’s got on it now. I 
declare, I never saw anything wear like it in my 
life. Why I had it as long ago as when your 
Arabella was a baby.” 

While Aunt Betsy was talking, she had 
changed her dress, and adjusting her best cap, 
and taking her work bag upon her arm, an- 
nounced that she was ready to descend to the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Lester, with a countenance expressive of 
the greatest consternation, made an excuse into 
another room for a moment, where she encount- 
ered Arabella. 

“Tt is of no use,” said Mrs. Lester, in a de- 
spairing tone, “ she will go down, and what will 
people say ?” 

“I declare, to think that fright of an Aunt 
Betsy should take it into her head to visit us 
now— Icould cry with vexation. I mean to 
tell her flatly that she shall not go down.” 

“You mustn’t do that, Arabella, for you know 
she’s immensely rich, and has hinted about 
making you her heir. We must pass her off as 
well as we can for an eccentric old lady.” 

“ Eccentric enough, I should think. I wish 
she were a thousand miles away from here. But 
dear me, I must hurry down, or I shall be missed 
from the company.” 

Not a word of the above conversation escaped 
the quick ear of Aunt Betsy. 

“So they think me a fright, and wish me a 
thousand miles away from here ; I suppose they 
aré ashamed of such an old-fashioned body. 
Pretty treatment this from Polly Lester, who 
was glad enough once to take my cast-off gowns 
to make up for that piece of loftiness, Miss Ara- 
bella. Well, I’ll stay and make my visit out.” 

Aunt Betsy had just finished these reflections, 
when Mrs. Lester appeared, to conduct her down 
stairs. Without waiting for a formal introduc- 
tion, she said, while making one of her most 
approved courtesies : 

“ Good evening, ladies and gentlemen; I de- 
clare this is an unexpected pleasure, seeing so 
many pleasant folks together. Now down in 
Hopville, where I come from, I don’t see any- 
body once a month.” 

“Tshouldn’t think she ever saw anybody,” 
said Mr. Augustine de Grunde, to a friend at his 
side, in a low tone, but sufficiently loud for 
Arabella to hear. To entrap this exquisite 
specimen of humanity had been a darling wish 
of the young lady in question, who now felt 
ready to die with mortification. 

“Do see now, she has got out her knitting- 
work—as I live it is a horrid blue stocking. 


, And then she has got out her snuff-box, and is 


passing it to Mrs. Fincton. Dear me if I ever 
survive this wretched evening.” 

Mrs. Lester made her way to Aunt Betsy’s 
side, in the hope of drawing her attention away 
from the fashionable Mrs. Fincton, who was sim- 
pering every now and then behind her fan. 

“It’s kind of funny, isn’t it, that Polly should 
have had her party the very night I got here ?” 

“It is singular; but this is the evening that 
Mrs. Lester had appoirted for Arabella to come 
out,” replied the lady addressed. 

“To come out of what?” said Aunt Betsy, 
dropping her knitting work. 

“Out of her former seclusion into society.” 

“Bless my soul, has the girl growed @p with- 
out seeing any company before? Seems to me 
she don’t look nor act very shy.” 

The company soon adjourned to the supper- 
room, and Aunt Betsey, who had lingered to 
knit into the middle of the seam needle, with a 
smiling face brought up the rear. Making her 
way to the side of Mrs. Lester, she exclaimed, 
loud enough for ail to hear : 

“ Polly, what in the name of wonder are them 
great tall white things standing like monuments 
in the middle of the table ?” 

“ Hush, Betsy, don’t talk so loud, they are 
ice creams.” 

“Tee creams! Well, if they’re anything to 
eat I mean to have some. 
That middle ne there 
looks more like the steeple to our meeting-house, 
only it isn’t quite so peaked.” 

“Where did that queer specimen of woman- 


built things, anyway. 


They are curious | 





oystion of this speech, Mrs. Lester, | “ She is quite distinguished looking, after all, 


Miss Lester ; I admire that antique, superb satin 
dress of hers ; there is an air of queenly dignity 
too, about her—I must make her acquaintance 
after supper.” 

But the owner of the eye glass was disep- 
pointed mm making the acquaintance of Aunt 
Betsy that evening, for the venerable lady retired 
immediately after supper, persisting to all the 
company that she never sat up 80 late before in 
her life. The party at length had an end, like all 
other affairs of the kind, and Arabella Lester 
sought her pillow, with a lighter heart than she 
possessed in the first of the evening, and thought 
that the advent of Aunt Betsy wasn’t s0 terrible 
a thing after all, as long as Mr. De Grunde 
thought her so distinguished looking. 





It was a matter of great perplexity to Mrs. 
Lester and her daughter, how to dispose of Aunt 
Betsy, without actually giving her offence. The 
twenty thousand dollars in perspective, entitled 
her to a certain amount of attention ; but to keep 
her concealed from the gaze of their fashionable 
acquaintances required all their tact. 

“ Well, ma,” said Arabella, two or three days 
after the party, “I suppose that odious Aunt 
Betsy will be coming down stairs to day, surely, 
for we cannot urge the plea any longer, that the 
parlors are being put in order after the party. 
Do, ma, invent some excase for keeping her up 
there to-day, for I expect callers, and I can’t 
bear the idea of having her here, with that ever- 
lasting stocking.” é 

“Tl try what I can do, dear. What did 
possess the woman to visit New York this winter 
I cannot conceive. She never made a visit be- 
fore in cold weather in her life.” 

“I remember, mother, one visit she made us 
in the winter, when I was a little boy, and all of 
us children had the measles. She nursed us 
night and day, and you seemed glad enough to 
see her then. She seems to me like the same 
Aunt Betsy she did then, only grown older.” 

“T declare, Edward, you are enough to pro- 
voke a saint. You are always talking about old 
times—how we lived when you were a little boy. 
Just like pa, for all the world, eternally telling 
about the houses he has built. You gave a fine 
description of our old house to Mr. De Grunde 
the other evening ; I know my face must have 
been crimson.” 

‘* And what of it, wasn’t it the truth? Besides, 
I question if Mr. De Grunde ever lived in a 
better house himself when he was a boy. Once 
more, Arabella, I feel it my duty to caution you 





soon get used to the monotony of so many 
blocks of houses.” 
“ Well, Polly, I’ve got my gown, and seen all 


creation besides. It seems to me, we’ve walked 
and rode nigh fifty miles in all.” 

“ Yes, mother, we’ve had a grand tramp about 
the city, and I guess Aunt Betsy will have 
enough to think about for months to come.” 

“'That’s a fact. And Edward was so kind to 
show me everything and tell me all about the 
things 1 saw. He’ll make just the right sort of 
a husband for body one of these days. 
He’s got a little sense, and don’t go peeping 
round through a kind of one-eyed pair of spec- 
tacles, like that Grunde chap the other night. 
If he can’t see like other folks, why don’t he 
wear specs? I’m sure it would be enough sight 
handier.” 

“I do like your dress very much,” said Mrs. 
Lester, examining the silk that Aunt Betsy held 
up for inspection. As for Arabella, she was so 
indignant at the old lady’s last remark, that she 
hardly deigned a glance at it. 

“T’m glad it suits you, Polly; there was such 
heaps and heaps on ’em, I never should have 
picked one out if it hadn’t been for Edward. 
I declare, if there isn’t the tea bell, where upon 
earth has this day gone to ?” 

“You have been so pleasantly employed that 
the time has passed swiftly,” said Edward, 
handing hjs aunt to her seat. 

“ Yes, and that makes me think that T must 
be thinking about finding brother Simon’s folks, 
for the time has most gone that I calculated to 
stay in the city. By the way, Polly, how do 
they alldo? Ihaven’t heard you say a word 
about ’em since I’ve been here.” 

“T really don’t know, I haven’t seen them 
for a great while,” said Mrs. Lester, slightly 
coloring. 

“How’s that, you and Simon’s wife used to 
be mighty thick together once ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, we never had any diffi- 
culty; but we sort of left off visiting so often. 
Simon lives in altogether different style from 
what we do, you know.” 

“So that’s it. Folks have strange ideas now- 
days. For my part I can’t see as the house, 
and style, as you call it, make folks any better 
or worse. I must find out where they live, and 
visit them by all means before I leave the city.” 

“TI can find out their residence for you, Aunt 
Betsy,” said Edward, “and when you get ready 
to visit them, I will accompany you; for I think 
the families have been estranged long enough.” 

“ Well, I don’t see but what I’m nicely off for 








against trusting too much to the prof of 
one whom I cannot but consider a brainless fop, 
or at best, an angler after a fortune.” 

“T think myself quite competent to judge of 
my own acquaintances, and if you are going to 
keep continually lecturing me, I’m sure I don’t 
eare how soon the time comes for you to enter 
college.” 

“No more of this Atabella,” said Mrs. Les- 
tet, “ I do not.wvish to you speak so to your 
brother. There, I hear, Betsy coming, true 
enough,” r ‘ : 

“So you are all here, I’ve been hunting every- 
where after you. I blundered into the kitchen 
in my travels, and I tell you what, if I had such 
a good-for-nothing cross cook as you’ve got, 
Polly, I’d send her off mighty quick. I asked 
her about something she was stirring up in a 
pan, and la! she snapped me up enough to take 
my head off.” 

“O, that’s her way ; she don’t like to be ques- 
tioned about her cooking.” 

“Well, she might be civil, for that doesn’t cost 
anything. Well, they were monstrous slow in 
getting cleaned up here, three whole days, but 
however it looks pretty fine here now. See here, 
Arabella, I want to buy me a new silk gown be- 
fore I go home ; now it’s a pleasant day, sup- 
pose you go out with me and help me pick it 
out. And I want to see some of the sights here.” 

“O, dear, Aunt Betsy, I’ve got a terrible 
headache, I couldn’t possibly go this morning. 
I should like very much to go, but really, you 
must excuse me now.” 

“‘ Massy sake, you have the headache by spells 
every day. You are getting into a bad way, I’m 
afraid, and you must certainly take something 
for it. Now if I only had my box of pills here, 
they’d cure you right off. I’m sorry you can’t 
go out, for I’d set my mind on going to-day.” 

“Wont I do instead?” said Edward. “Iam 
called quite a judge of dress by the ladies, and 
as to showing you about the city, I think I could 
do quite as well, if not better, than Arabella.” 

“O, I should be pleased enough to have you 
go, Edward, but I didn’t think you would want 
to be beau to such an old lady as I when there 
are plenty of young ones.” 

“ Well, aunty, as you’ve accepted my compa- 
ny, I think we had better start right away. I 
shall be ready to do escort duty as soon as you 
are dressed.” 

“Who would have thought, ma, that Edward 
would have volunteered his services? There 
they go around the corner, and do see, she has 
actually taken his arm. What a figure they cut, 
and how ridiculous that old bonnet looks! 
Dear me, if he likes her so well, I hope he will 
keep her out all day.” 

“ He is a strange fellow, Arabella. He hasn’t 
a particle of pride. I declare, I’m tired to death 
with your pa and him. Ido wish they would 
think more of appearances.” 

“ Here’s a note for you, Miss Arabella,” said 
the servant, thrusting his ebon face into the door. 

“O, ma, it’s an invitation from Mr. De Grunde 
to go to the opera this evening. Isn’t it fortu- 


| nate that my new opera cloak was sent home 


kind come from ?” said Mr. De Grunde, levelling | 


his jewelled eye glass at Aunt Betsy, and ad- 
dressing his conversation to Arabella. 


I'll tell you all about her. It is the funniest 
thing in the world. She’s a wonderful rich aunt 
of mine, who means to make me her heiress ; 
but she’s the queerest, oddest mortal you ever 
saw. She always thought everything of me, and 
I suppose will tell of it with pleasure all her life, 
that she was present at my first party.” 


this morning? I will go directly and write a 
note of acceptance.” 

“So I would, dear, and I will coax your pa 
to take me too, I haven’t been to the opera for a 


| long time.” 
“O, just step one side, Mr. De Grunde, and | 


“Here’s our house, Aunt Betsy,” said Ed- 
ward, as the two reached home about the middle 
of the afternoon. 


“1 declare, so it is; I was going on further. | 


The houses folks live in here are all as near 
alike as the peas in a pod—I don’t see how folks 
ever know when they get home.” 

“O, that’s easy enough, aunty, you would 





pany now, so I guess I’ll start to-morrow.” 

“Tt is too bad, Aunt Betsy, that we are en- 
gaged to go to the opera this evening, as you 
say it is the last evening you will be here.” 

“QO, never mind me. Doubtless the reflec- 
tion that I am left at home wont spoil your 
pleasure entirely. ‘That odious Aunt Betev,’ 
you know, is ‘such a fright.’ ” 

Arabella happened to think, just then, that she 
wanted an article in her chamber, and left the 
room with crimson face. The next day, a huge 
trunk, two band-boxes, and a carpet-bag were 
deposited upon the outside of a carriage, and 
Aunt Betsy, with her bundle and umbrella, was 
assisted inside by Edward Lester, who had so 
generously offered to accompany her. They 
were left at a good substantial-looking brick 
house, and a rosy-cheeked matron answered their 
ring at the door. 

“Why, Aunt Betsy Mason, how do you do? 
I was telling Simon yesterday that I wished you 
would make us a visit this winter. He’s gone 
from home a great deal, and I am lonesome 
sometimes. And this is Edward Lester, I be- 
lieve, I haven’t seen you for a great while.” 

“Well, to tell the truth I was lonesome my- 
self up in the country, so I thought I’d come 
where there were more folks. I’ve been staying 
with Polly a while, and Edward offered to come 
with me, and find where you lived.” 

Aunt Betsy was soon seated by a cheerful fire, 
and as she never allowed herself to be idle, the 
blue stocking was soon produced, and the 
needles flew fast while she chatted about old 
times with Simon’s wife. There was another 
inmate of Mr. Jenkins’s family, to whom our 
visitors were duly introduced. She was a young 
and beautiful girl, dressed in deep black for the 
loss of her only remaining parent; and in the 
capacity of dressmaker, she earned a comfortable 
living, and boarded in the family we have been 
speaking of. She was busily occupied upon a 
dress she was hurrying to get done, and scarcely 
raised her eyes from her work, but when she did 
lift them to answer some question, or make a 
remark, their dark, expressive beauty, and the 
sweet tones of her voice, made sad havoc with 
the heart of Edward Lester. 

“‘Have you finished your work, Amelia?” 
said Mrs. Jenkins, as the former was rolling it up. 

“Yes, I think I shall be just in time. I was 
ordered to have it done by seven, for it is to wear 
to a party this evening. I must go and carry it 
home immediately.” 

“I am sorry you have to go so far in the eve- 
ning, I shall really be worried about you until I 
see you safe home again.” 

“Tf Miss Morton will accept of my compa- 
ny, I shall be most happy to serve her as an 
escort,” said Edward, rising and taking his hat. 

“T should like your company very much, but 
I feel unwilling to trouble you to go so far.” 

“No trouble I assure you, it will afford me 
great pleasure.” 

Soon the eldest son of the fashionable Mrs. 





Jehn Lester was walking down Broadway ~ith 


a poor sewing girl; poor in everything but ra- | 


diant beauty and a glorious intellect. 

“I hope, Miss Morton, you don’t have to take 
so long a walk as this very often after dark, 
without some protector.” 

“Tam obliged to quite often; but when my 
poor brother Henry was alive, he used/to always 
accompany me.” 

“Was your brother a pale-looking young 
man, formerly a clerk at Simpson & Co.’s, on 
Broadway?” 

“ He was; were you acquainted with him?” 

“Yes, he was my dearest playmate when a 
boy; can it be that the poor fellow is dead ?” 

“Yes, be left us, we trust, for a brighter 


world, more than a year ago, his intense study 
when out of the store injured his health, and he 
sunk into a decline. My mother soon followed 
him, so I am now left entirely alone. I said 
alone, but there is one above, ‘the Father of 
the fatherless,’ in whom I trust.” 

“T dearly loved your brother, Miss Morton, 
and called at the store one day to see him, as I 
was in the habit of doing ; they told me he was 
sick, but could not tell me where he lived then, 
as they heard the family had moved since he 
left the store. You must allow me to visit you 
often, for your brother’s sake. 1 would like to 
know all about his last hours.” 

“T should be most happy to receive you at 
any time, and give you any information that 
you may desire ; you know it is pleasant to talk 
of those we love.” 

Having seen his charge safely home, Edward 
wended his way to the splendid mansion of his 
father. 

“Where have you been all this while, Ed- 
ward ?” said Arabella, atfecting great joy at his 
return. 

“‘T have passed a very pleasant day at Aunt 
Mary’s.”” 

“ Dear me, Edward, you don’t say you have 
been scraping acquaintance with those vulgar, 
common people again ?” 

“T have, and find them very agreeable.” 

“There is no accounting for tastes. But I 
can forgive you, as long as you took Aunt Betsy 
out of the way. I can’t conceive why | was not 
invited to Angelia Lofty’s party this evening ; 
Iam half afraid she thought by the appearance 
of our eccentric relative, that we couldn’t be 
very genteel people.” 

“If you have lost the acquaintance of Miss 
Lofty, your loss is not irreparable.” 

“So you think, but I am of a different opin- 
ion. 1am so vexed, I expected to go, and wear 
my new brocade. I was in to Carrie Winter's 
this evening when her dressmaker, Miss Morton, 
brought her dress home. It looked superbly. 
But such a dignified piece as the dressmaker was 
I never saw in my life—she had the air of a 
duchess.” 

Edward started; but asked, quietly, “Did 
you ever see a duchess, Arabella ?” 

“No, but I’ve read about them, and that is 
quite as well as seeing them. You are such & 
provoking, matter-of-fact sort of person, one has 
to choose words whenin conversation with you.” 

Aunt Betsy’s visit of a few days at her brother 
Simon’s was extended to weeks; for whenever 
she spoke of going home there was always some 
excuse urged by the family to detain her. And 
when at length she did go, she left behind her 
sorrowful faces. As for the Lesters, they neither 
knew nor cared when she took her departure. 





Three years have now elapsed since Aunt 
Betsy’s visit, and we will glance once more at 
our old friends, Mr. Lester, not content with 
living upon his honorably acquired wealth, em- 
barked in speculation, and soon found himself 
some thousands worse off than when he com- 
menced this ruinous experiment. Mrs. Lester, 
however, still continued in her extravagance, 
and strove hard to maintain her position in gen- 
teel society. Arabella had recently become 
Mrs. De Grunde, and was boarding at home 
with her husband, awaiting the arrival of a re- 
mittance from Europe, to enable him to build a 
house, which he boasted should rival all others. 
At this juncture of affairs there came one day @ 
letter sealed in black, and directed to Mrs. John 
Lester. 

“ Your Aunt Betsy is dead,” said Mrs. Les- 
ter, after perusing the missive, “and you must 
pat on your things immediately, and go and or- 
der our mourning, for we are invited to the 
funeral.” 

“O, dear, ma, the idea of hurrying to get off 
my bridal costume for mourning, and on her ac- 
count too, is very provoking.” 

“ But, child, you must, for you have expecta- 
tions there, you know, and besides, you needn’t 
wear it after the fnneral.” 

Very different was the news received at the 
Jenkinses ; for Aunt Betsy, with all her oddities, 
was dearly loved there, and many tears of sin- 
cere sorrow were shed at their loss. Mrs. Lester 
and Arabella, in deep black, and Mr. Lester and 
his distinguished son-in-law, started the next 
morning for the secluded village of Hopville, 
The Jenkinses also went decently attired for the 
occasion, but their outward show of mourning 
bore no comparison to that of their more wealthy 
relatives. After the funeral, the will was read, 
according to the directions of the deceased, and 
Arabella ceased to apply her mourning pocket- 
handkerchief long enough to hear its contents. 
To Mr. Simon Jenkins was left the sum of fif- 
teen thousand dollars, to Mrs. Polly Lester, a 
ring that belonged to her mother,’and to Mr. Ed- 
ward Lester, in consideration of his kind atten- 
tions to the deceased on her last visit to the city, 
the sum of five thousand dollars, and the old 
homestead. Both families were astonished at 
this document, and the Lesters, with ill concealed 
anger, instantly took their departure. 

“T thought you told me, Arabella this Aunt 
Betsy was going to make you her heir?” said 
De Grunde, in bitter tones. 

“ IT thought she was—she told me so once—but 
you know, Augustine, you said you had wealth 
enough of your own, so we needn’t mind it, al- 
though I think the old thing was awfully mean.” 

“ Humph,” growled the amiable Augustine ; 
and this was all he deigned to utter the rest of 
the journey home. 

It may be as well to state here that the remit- 
tance from. Europe never came, and De Grunde, 
after living as long as he could upon his wife’s 
family, very unceremoniously left her one day, 
and was never heard from after. 

Mr. Jenkins, with his unexpected legacy, paid 
off the small mortgage upon the house he lived 
in, and by his pradent investment of the re- 


| mainder, was placed for life above want. Ed- 


ward Lester, having finished his studies at col- 
lege, much to the dissatisfaction of his father’s 
family, chose the profession of the ministry, and 
ere long received a call to settle over a flourish- 
ing society in the city of his residence, and soon 
after was married to Amelia Morton. 


















































[Written for The Flag of cur Union } 
IRISH WHISKEY, 
A PARODY ON CATAWBA WINE 


evs. dp 8 


This song of mine, 
So‘ shuperfine,” 
Will be sung when the Paddie's frieky— 
Ih corners enug, 
Take a * pull ata’ jug” 
Of genuine Irish whiskey 


Not of * Bourbon " sham, 
Nor New York scheldam, 
Which certain folks commingle, and 
Pass off to some 
Dupes, though ‘te rum, 
Which takes its name from New England 


Nor of brandy vile, 


Madde with * fusil “ie,” 
And astringent with ertractwm kine, 
Which tends to congeet 


The lungs, and the rest 
Of the viscera ;—and Marasehivo 


But of whiskey true, 
* Rale mounthain dew!" 
Distilled where the bog fire blasee 
{Far underground, 
When excisemen are round), 
Ry the Sullivans, Rourkes, and Caseys 


And, as tipplers’ mouths 
Have perpetual drouths, 

And to quench them keep filling tn, 
These whiskey lovers 
Oft need discovers 

Por a punch, or a “ reeking skin.” 


Some “ pothoen " we buy, 
Aud insanely try, 
Makes us next morning feel a 
Deuce of a pain 
In the heart and brain; 
And we curse the Monongahela! 


Very well, in ite way, 
Is the Scotch, some say— 
But that is not mild and creamy ; 
While Usquebaugh, 
Neither flery nor raw, 
Is duleet, delicious and dreamy. 


There is, in short, 
But one genuine sort 

Of liquor that’s harmless tppling, 
O'er the palate which glides 
Like nec tarean tides, 

Or a lacteal river rippling! 


All other drinks 
We'll convey to the sinks, 
And their mixers—the devil may go to! 
While Death or Gough, 
Take their swallowers off 
On a stage—or by mania pote! 


The whiskey we sing, 
Neat,” or * punch,” or “ sling,” 
The praise not chanted In vain, he, 
Of the * Blackwood party, 
(1 mean O'Doherty), 
At the Noctes Ambrosian 


And this song of ours 
Shall be sung, “ be the powers,” 
Here, and on the banks of Killarney, 
° And eeboed the lay 
From the side of the “ say,” 
In the beautiful * Groves of Blarney." 


[Written for The Flag of ogr Union.) 
MYSELF. 


BY ESTHER BEREE. 





Tuene it stands, a truly funny title to be su: 
But then how could I help it, I should like 
know! People, even the least selfish and t! 
most enduring, must sometimes speak and wr 
of themselves. And though I lay claim 
neither of the above qualities in any great degr 
yet must I also write of myself. 

And what about myself? I possessed neith 
riches nor poverty ; therefore, I had what Ag 
prayed for. Iwas not handsome, but on t 
contrary decidedly plain. At the time I write 
I was quite young—a mere child, in fact—a: 
lived with two maiden aunts in the country. 

There is nothing wonderful in all that, neit! 
is there anything wonderful in my history. 
was not a prodigy, according to my aunts’ ide: 
for I could neither sew nor knit well. I hat 
both occupations, and I hate them now as 
dially as I hated them then. But thenI was: 
ruled with a rod of iron. It was lucky I v 
not, else I should have rebelled speedily. 
stated times each day, I was at liberty to wand 
at my own “sweet will.” And sweet indeed 
was to race unseen down those long, green lane 
and to rest under the shadow of nope tum! 
down wall. 

I was neither a quiet child nora very acti 
one. But I was wonderfully reserved and d 
The sir castles that 
built were sufficient companion® for me 
there was a childish longing that possessed » 
more than any other, it was that of travelling 
constantly dreamed of and thirsted to see t! 
lands that my aunts talked of. Therefore t 
greatest pleasure of my life was to examine ar 
re-examine the curiosities in an old cabinet t) 
stood in what I jestingly called the librar 
These curiosities came mostly from distant lan 
and a great part of them had been collected « 
brought home by my father, who had bee 
sea captain 

There were some presented by other travel! 
to my aunts, which I prized very much. Ay 
tion of a cedar of Lebanon from the Mount 
Olives, and a piece of the ruins of ancient ( 
thage interested me more than all the rv 
Those had been presented by Captain Dana 


liked companionship. 


gentlernan who was under everlasting obligati« 
to my aunts, at least according to their eta 
ments, for some favor or favors received a ly 
time ago. In my woeret heart, I envied Capt 
Dana, for having stood in such sacred places 


would have given ten of the best years of my | 
to have stood where he had 
Thad long ago drawn his portrait in my min? 


I fancied him o tall, weather-beaten man, wi 
slightly gray hair, and « frank, good-natar 
face. All sailors, I thought, are good-natar: 
And in general I had quite a reverence for th 
who “vo down to the sea in ships,” revere 
that had grown with my growth, And thie 
not strange, when it ie remembered that 
father was a ven captain. 























rld, more than a year ago; his intense study 
en out of the store injured his health, and he 
ik into a decline. My mother soon followed 
1,80 I am now left entirely alone. I said 
n@, but there is one above, ‘the Father of 
fatherless,’ in whom I trust.” 
‘I dearly loved your brother, Miss Morton, 
{ called at the store one day to see him, as I 
3in the habit of doing ; they told me he was 
<, but could not tell me where he lived then, 
they heard the family had moved since he 
t the store. You must allow me to visit you 
en, for your brother’s sake. I would like to 
»w all about his last hours.” 

‘I should be most happy to receive you at 
y time, and give you any information that 
may desire; you know it is pleasant to talk 
those we love.” 

laving seen his charge safely home, Edward 
nded his way to the splendid mansion of his 


ther. 


‘Where have you been all this while, Ed- 
rd?” said Arabella, affecting great joy at his 
arn. 

‘I have passed a very pleasant day at Aunt 
ury’s.”” 

‘ Dear me, Edward, you don’t say you have 
n scraping acquaintance with those vulgar, 


‘mon people again ?” 


‘1 have, and find them very agreeable.” 
“There is no accounting for tastes. But I 
n forgive you, as long as you took Aunt Betsy 
tof the way. I can’t conceive why I was not 
‘ited to Angelia Lofty’s party this evening ; 
m half afraid she thought by the app 
our eccentric relative, that we couldn’t be 
ry genteel people.” 
“If you have lost the acquaintance of Miss 
fty, your loss is not irreparable.” 
‘So you think, but I am of a different opin- 
I am so vexed, [expected to go, and wear 
- new brocade. I was in to Carrie Winter's 
3 evening when her dressmaker, Miss Morton, 
vaght her dress home. It looked superbly. 
it such a dignified piece as the dressmaker was 
\ever saw in my life—she had the air of a 
chess.” 
Edward started; but asked, quietly, “Did 
a ever see a duchess, Arabella ?” 
“No, but I’ve read about them, and that is 
ite as well as seeing them. You are sucha 
»voking, matter-of-fact sort of person, one has 
choose words whenin conversation with you.” 
Aunt Betsy’s visit of a few days at her brother 
on’s was extended to weeks; for whenever 
» spoke of going home there was always some 
cuse urged by the family to detain her. And 
en at length she did go, she left behind her 
rowful faces. As for the Lesters, they neither 
ow nor cared when she took her departure. 





Three years have now elapsed since Aunt 
‘tsy’s visit, and we will glance once more at 
cold friends, Mr. Lester, not content with 
ing upon his honorably acquired wealth, em- 
rked in speculation, and soon found himself 
ne thousands worse off than when he com- 
ynced this ruinous experiment. Mrs. Lester, 
wever, still continued in her extravagance, 
i strove hard to maintain her position in gen- 
1 society. Arabella had recently become 
s. De Grande, and was boarding at home 
th her husband, awaiting the arrival of a re- 
‘ttance from Europe, to enable him to build a 
ase, which he boasted should rival all others. 
this juncture of affairs there came one day a 
ter sealed in black, and directed to Mrs. John 


ster. 
“Your Aunt Betsy is dead,’”’ said Mrs. Les- 
~, after perusing the missive, “and you must 
ton your things immediately, and go and or- 
r our mourning, for we are invited to the 
neral.”’ 
“O, dear, ma, the idea of hurrying to get off 
y bridal costume for mourning, and on her ac- 
unt too, is very provoking.” 
“ But, child, you must, for you have expecta- 
ns there, you know, and besides, you needn’t 
var it after the fnneral.” : 
Very different was the news received at the 
nkinses ; for Aunt Betsy, with all her oddities, 
‘s dearly loved there, and many tears of sin- 
re sorrow were shed at their loss. Mrs. Lester 
d Arabella, in deep black, and Mr. Lester and 
» distinguished son-in-law, started the next 
orning for the secluded village of Hopville, 
ie Jenkinses also went decently attired for the 
casion, but their outward show of mourning 
re no comparison to that of their more wealthy 
atives. After the funeral, the will was read, 
cording to the directions of the deceased, and 
-abella ceased to apply her mourning pocket- 
ndkerchief long enough to hear its contents. 
» Mr. Simon Jenkins was left the sum of fif- 
n thousand dollars, to Mrs. Polly Lester, a 
g that belonged to her mother, ‘and to Mr. Ed- 
rd Lester, in consideration of his kind atten- 
ns to the deceased on her last visit to the city, 
e sum of five thousand dollars, and the old 
mestead. Both families were astonished at 
is document, and the Lesters, with ill-concealed 
iger, instantly took their departure. 
“T thought you told me, Arabella this Aunt 
etsy was going to make you her heir?” said 
» Grunde, in bitter tones. 
“ IT thought she was—she told me so once—but 
u know, Augustine, you said you had wealth 
ough of your own, so we needn’t mind it, al- 
ough I think the old thing was awfully mean.” 
‘“Humph,” growled the amiable Augustine ; 
1 this was all he deigned to utter the rest of 
) journey home. 
It may be as well to state here that the remit- 
ce from Europe never came, and De Grunde, 
er living as long as he could upon his wife’s 
lily, very unceremoniously left her one day, 
i was never heard from after. 
‘fr. Jenkins, with his unexpected legacy, paid 
the small mortgage upon the house he lived 
and by his prudent investment of the re- 
inder, was placed for life above want. Ed- 
-d Lester, having finished his studies at col- 
e, much to the dissatisfaction of his father’s 
sily, chose the profession of the ministry, and 
long received a call to settle over a flourish- 
; society in the city of his residence, and soon 
st was married to Amelia Morton. 
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IRISH WHISKEY. 
A PARODY ON CATAWBA WINB. 





This song of mine, 
So “ shuperfine,” 
Will be sung when the Paddie’s frisky— 
In corners snug, 
Take a * pull” ata “jug” 
Of genuine Irish whiskey. 


Not of ‘‘ Bourbon” sham, 
Nor New York scheidam, 
Which certain folks commingle, and 
Pass off to some 
Dupes, though ‘tis rum, 
Which takes its name from New England. 


Nor of brandy vile, 
Made with “ fusil “ile,” 
And astringent with extractum kino, 
Which tends to congest 
The lungs, and the rest 
Of the viscera ;—and Maraschino. 


But of whiskey true, 
‘ Rale mounthain dew!” 
Distilled where the bog fire blazes 
[Far underground, 
When excisemen are round], 
By the Sullivans, Rourkes, and Caseys. 


And, as tipplers’ mouths 
Have perpetual drouths, 

And to quench them keep filling in, 
These whiskey lovers 
Oft need discovers 

For a punch, or a ‘‘ reeking skin.” 


Some “ potheen ” we buy, 
And insanely try, 
Makes us next morning feel a 
Deuce of a pain 
In the heart and brain; 
And we curse the Monongahela! 


Very well, in its way, 
Is the Scotch, some say— 
But that is not mild and creamy ; 
While Usquebaugh, 
Neither fiery nor raw, 
Is dulcet, delicious and dreamy. 


There is, in short, 
But one genuine sort 

Of liquor that’s harmless tippling, 
Over the palate which glides 
Like nectarean tides, 

Or a lacteal river rippling! 


All other drinks 
We'll convey to the sinks, 
And their mixers—the devil may go to! 
While Death or Gough, 
Take their swallowers off 
On a stage—or by mania potu! 


The whiskey we sing, 
“ Neat,” or “ punch,” or “ sling,” 
The praise not chanted in vain, he, 
Of the ‘* Blackwood party, 
(I mean O'Doherty), 
At the Noctes Ambrosiane. 


And this song of ours 
Shall be sung, ** be the powers,” 
Here, and on the banks of Killarney, 
° And echoed the lay 
From the side of the ‘ say,” 
In the beautiful “ Groves of Blarney.” 





[Written for The Flag of ow Union.} 
MYSELF. 


BY ESTHER BERKE. 

Tuente it stands, a truly funny title to be sure. 
But then how could I help it, I should like to 
know? People, even the least selfish and the 
most enduring, must sometimes speak and write 
of themselves. And though I lay claim to 
neither of the above qualities in any great degree, 
yet must I also write of myself. 

And what about myself? I possessed neither 
riches nor poverty ; therefore, I had what Agur 
prayed for. Iwas not handsome, but on the 
contrary decidedly plain. At the time I write of 
I was quite young—a mere child, in fact—and 
lived with two maiden aunts in the country. 

There is nothing wonderful in all that, neither 
is there anything wonderful in my history. I 
was not a prodigy, according to my aunts’ ideas, 
for I could neither sew nor knit well. I hated 
both occupations, and I hate them now as cor- 
dially as I hated them then. But thenI was not 
ruled with a rod of iron. It was Incky I was 
not, else I should have rebelled speedily. At 
stated times each day, I was at liberty to wander 
at my own “sweet will.” And sweet indeed it 
was to race unseen down those long, green lanes, 
and to rest under the shadow of some tumble- 
down wall. bd) 

Iwas neither a quiet child nora very active 
one. But I was wonderfully reserved and dis- 
liked companionship. The air castles that I 
built were sufficient companion? for me. If 
there was a childish longing that possessed me 
more than any other, it was thatoftravelling. I 
constantly dreamed of and thirsted to see the 
lands that my aunts talked of. Therefore the 
greatest pleasure of my life was to examine and 
re-examine the curiosities in an old cabinet that 
stood in what I jestingly called the library. 
These curiosities came mostly from distant lands, 
and a great part of them had been collected and 
brought home by my father, who had been a 
sea captain. 

There were some presented by other travellers 
to my aunts, which I prized very much. A por- 
tion of a cedar of Lebanon from the Mount of 
Olives, and a piece of the ruins of ancient Car- 
thage interested me more than all the rest. 
Those had been presented by Captain Dana, a 
gentleman who was under everlasting obligations 
to my aunts, at least according to their state- 
ments, for some favor or favors received a long 
time ago. In my secret heart, I envied Captain 
Dana, for having stood in such sacred places. I 
would have given ten of the best years of my life 
to have stood where he had. 

T had long ago drawn his portrait in my mind. 
I fancied him a tall, weather-beaten man, with 
slightly gray hair, and a frank, good-natured 
face. All sailors, I thought, are good-natured. 
And in general I had quite a reverence for those 
who “go down to the sea in ships,” a reverence 
that had grown with my growth. And this is 
not strange, when it is remembered that my 
father was a sea captain. i 
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I was racing down the long, secluded lane, 
that led to our house, one day, when suddenly, 
to my extreme dismay, I encountered ina turn 
of the road, a gentleman on horseback. I was 
entirely unprepared for any such apparition, and 
stood for a minute with my bonnet swinging in 
my hand, gazing earnestly at it. The next 
moment I had turned and was speeding swiftly 
down to my favorite hiding-place amongst the 
alder bushes. 

Then I had a chance to wonder who the gen- 
tleman could be. It was no one that lived in 
our vicinity, or that I had ever seen before. It 
was not Captain Dana, I was very sure of that. 
So I finally concluded that it was some one 
come on business, who would go away very 
soon. But though I watched long from my 
hiding-place, I saw no one leave the house. 
What should Ido? I was getting more and 
more hungry every minute, and it was most din- 
ner time. Go in I must, and meet this man, 
and see him stare ludicrously at me. Well, no 
matter, I would make the best of it. 

I crept up stairs to my own little room, 
smoothed my hair, and then crept softly down 
again, not into the parlor, but into the library 
as I called it, but which was in fact a mere lum- 
ber-room for all the old books and old things in 
the house. I softly opened the door and went 
in, and lo! there stood the stranger with his face 
turned from me, coly overhauling the things in 
the little cabinet. The bit of cedar I had so 
much prized was carelessly handled as if it was 
a mere plaything. I could not bear to see some- 
thing almost sacred treated so lightly. Still 
less to think that my father and Captain Dana 
had collected these things with so much toil and 
trouble, to be touched by strange hands. 

I went softly up to the intruder, and still un- 
noticed watched him indignantly. I longed to 
push him away fiercely but did not dare to. He 
dropped something, stooped to pick it up, and 
observed me. 

I never shall forget that look of confused won- 
der that rested on me for an instant, and the 
smile that immediately followed. I liked that 
smile, and it was a young, handsome face that 
was turned towards me. 

“Well, little girl, how do you like me?” 
asked the stranger, coolly. 

Iwas amazed and indignant at this speech, 
and at the self-possession displayed. The smile 
and the face were quite forgotten, and I spoke 
quite the truth when I said, “I do not like you 
at all} and I wish—” 

“ Wish what, oddity ?” 

“ That you wouldn’t throw those things about 
so,” said I, growing more fearless every minute. 
“They are curiosities that father and Captain 
Dana brought home.” 

“Captain Dana! is he a friend of yours ?” 

“No, I never saw him, but he knew my father, 
and he knows my aunts, and I can imagine just 
how he looks.” 

“How do you think he looks?” asked the 
stranger, with an expression that puzzled me. 

Unconsciously I was drawn into quite a con- 
versation, and enlerged with some warmth on 
the supposed cheerful appearance of Captain 
Dana. Ihad got so far, when the stranger burst 
into a loud laugh, but seeing that I was much 
annoyed, he ‘stopped short. 

“TI beg your pardon, child, but your descrip- 
tion of the old gentleman was so amusing.” 

Again was my childish heart almost won by 
that beautiful smile, and the fresh, handsome 
face. Iwas just a little sorry when the dinner 
was announced, even though I had been quite 
hungry before. I sat down in my usual seat 
at table, and hed the hand stranger, as 
he took his place with the air of an old friend. 

“ Alice, dear,” said Aunt Elizabeth, suddenly, 
“this is Captain Dana, the friend you have 
often heard us speak about; he sailed with your 
father when he was alive.” 

Was this indeed Captain Dana? Whata mis- 
take I had made! Visions of the ludicrous 
figure I must have cut in his eyes rose constantly 
in my mind. However, it could not be helped. 
I was about to escape form the room after din- 
ner, but was recalled by my aunts. Captain 
Dana was obliged to go away immediately and 
I must stay to bid him good-by. 

I stood looking gloomily from the window, 
hearing only a confused murmur of voices in the 





room. 

“ Good-by, Alice,” said Captain Dana, sud- 
denly, as he joined me at the window. “ That 
was quite a bitter but wholesome pill of yours 
about not liking me. Iam sorry you don’t, for 
I like you. I shan’t forget that old gentleman. 
By the way,” said he, suddenly, as he reached 
the door, “do you like curiosities ?” 

“Yes, very much indeed,” I answered. 

The next moment I caught a glimpse of that 
handsome face, as Captain Dana rode slowly 
down the lane, and then he was out of sight. 
That face and the smile lived in my memory 
for years. 





And the years went on, bearing my childhood 
with them. They had been tranquil, pleasant 
years, but not such as I should look back upon 
with any feeling of regret. It is a mistaken idea 
with some, that childhood is the happiest period 
of one’s life. True, pure happiness comes only 
in later life, when one comes into a knowledge of 
the realities of living. 

Never once through all the years that had 
passed had I seen Captain Dana. Though 
often memories of him in the shape of curiosities 
from distant lands came to me, that showed I 
was not entirely forgotten. 

Time had certainly not improved my beauty ; 
but then that troubled me none, and I wasted no 
regrets over it. It was one of the subjects, like 


| my lost childhood, that I never spoke about. I 


was now twenty-one years old, and I resolved to 
lead a more active life than I had been doing. 





My old desire for travelling had returned ten- 
fold, but I could not gratify it as yet. It could 
be only after years of patient industry. And my 


profession was already chosen, a profession that | 


fascinated me with its brilliancy and its power, 
and oné in which I felt I should succeed. 

A few approved and many discouraged. But 
I was independent of approvals or discourage- 





ments. My aunts, who were thoroughly prond 
of me, found no objections to my course. And 
so my destiny was fixed, I should become an 
actress. 

Yes, an actress, not for the fame or wealth I 
should gain, but it was the profession itself that 
T loved ; loved with all the fervor and the power 
with which I was capable of loving anything. 
I studied earnestly day and night. My art be- 
came a mighty, all-absorbing passion, that left 
room for nothing else. I must either succeed 
gloriously, or fail miserably ; there could be no 
medium. 

One memory, as I have said, I always bore in 
my heart. Captain Dana’s face was one not 
easily forgotten, else I should have forgotten it 
long ago. But I was not romantic enough to 
suppose that the real, living face would ever 
come before me again; or if it did, it could be 
nothing to me. 

‘The evening had come when I should make 
my entrance into public life. One of the princi- 
pal characters in a lifelike tragedy was the 
part assigned to me,a part which required a 
deep, calm, concentrated passion to give it its 
due effect. For the first time in all niy life, I 
stood before an audience, assembled to judge me 
according to my merits. Calm and self-possessed, 
I glanced around at the sea of upturned faces. 
My eyes rested ypon one that was not unknown 
to me, a frank, handsome face, that was for an 
instant lighted up by a smile apparently at some 
remark made by a friend. The smile made the 
picture complete ; I should have known Captain 
Dana’s face among thousands. 

Now was the time to play my part. J threw a 
life and soul into my acting, that surprised even 
myself. It was like a scene in real life to me, 
and all the passion and the agony I displayed 
were real. As I ended, applause burst from 
every part of the house; applause that almost 
deafened me. Yet my eyes rested only upon one 

, Spot in that living mass where a face upreared 
itself, upon which an expression of unbounded 
wonder was apparent. 

I had succeeded wonderfully, even where I 
had feared most to fail, and I was safe. A hun- 
dred solicitations for new engagements over- 
whelmed the new star, that had appeared so sud- 
denly in the firmament. But my refusal of all 
offers only increased the wonder of the world. I 
would be free a few days longer before I made a 
second appearance. Like many another I had 
wakened in the morning and found myselffamous, 
and like those others also, when the novelty of 
the thing wore off, I was satisfied with the fame 
I had so suddenly acquired. 

I was making such reflections two days after 
my appearance, when a card was brought to me 
with the name “ Captain Alfred Dana,” inscribed 
upon it. If I had been romantic, I should have 
liked that name very much. <As it was I went 
down gladly to meet my old friend. I found 
him standing at the window, gazing thoughtfully 
out, so thoughtfully that even my step failed to 
arouse him. He was older-looking, certainly— 
but then everybody Zrows old with time; but 
there was a care-wortn expressidp upon his face, 
that was new to me.+ Still I liked the face fall 
as well as Thad ever done. He turned round 
and encountered me. * ‘ 

“T beg yourpardon, Miss Earle,” said he, hold- 
ing out his hand, “I was not aware of your 
presence.” 

There certainly was no affectation in this; 
neither had he called with any selfish interest in 
view, as most of the people who had called to 
see me lately had done. Therefore I was sincere 
when I said I was glad to see him. 

“T left you a child,” observed Captain Dana, 
“and I find you a woman, and a very wonderful 
woman, too. Did you know I had the pleasure 
of witnessing your triumph the other evening ?” 

I could not but be sincere. ‘Yes, I had seen 
him there.” 

“ Indeed !”” was the only reply. 

We talked and laughed over his first visit so 
many years ago, and I seized the opportunity to 
thank him for the curiosities he had sent me at 
different times. 

“ You know I told you that I shouldn’t forget 
you,” said Captain Dana, laughing ; “I sup- 

“pose you forgot me long ago.” 

“No, I remembered you,” answered I, 
quietly. 

He looked up instantly and smiled ; that same 
smile hal won my childhood’s heart. Was my 
woman’s heart insensible to it ? 

That evening it rained violently. I stood at 
the window and looked out, but I could see 
nothing; all was darkness. I was thinking 
how a love that had lain smouldering in my 
heart for years, had suddenly burst forth, super- 
seding even the love for my art, which I had 
considered an all-absorbing passion. People 
who said I had no feeling for anything but my 
art, wronged me. I was capable of feeling 
deeply, but I had self-control enough not to dis- 
play what was unnecessary. Therefore, this 
love of mine, which I believed unreturned, my 
proud heart would thrust back, lest it should in- 
terfere with the life I had marked out for 
myself. 

My old habit of building air castles had not 
quite deserted me. It was a good and glorious 
life that I had marked out for my feet to tread, 
and Heaven knows I meant to tread it firmly 
and unshrinkingly. I had carefully counted all 
the pain, and the bitterness, and the weary long- 
ings that would be likely to beset such a lonely 
life as I had chosen. Every life has an unwrit- 
ten record of them. Mine, at least, the world 
would never know. I thought how often in 
coming years, I should long to lie down in that 
same little room, as I did that night, and hear 
the rain patter on the roof above me. 
such pleasant music to soothe one to sleep. 

The days of another week came and went. 
Captain Dana called to see us often, and [began 
to esteem his friendship highly. 








It was 


| 


I experienced 
a sort of painful happiness, if any happiness can 
be painful, at seeing constantly one who I had 
loved, and who was soon to pass from my sight 

forever; for though not dead to the world, Cap- 
| tain Dana would at least be dead to me. 

I had already accepted a brilliant offer, which 
would oblige me to make my appearance in a 





distant city. And the very distance I was to go, 
was an inducement tome. I should be removed 
from the sight and sound of earthly things. My 
aunts were to accompany me to my new home, 
and our preparations were almost completed for 
leaving this old home forever. 

The night before the time fixed for our depar- 
ture, in the dim twilight, I ventured out to bid 
farewell to all the old places. The alder bushes 
were still there, and the berries hung black and 
ripe over the brook. Ata little distance from 
them, on a rude seat under the apple tree, I paused 
to sit down. I caught a glimpse of Captain 
Dana coming towards me. Well, then and 
there would I bid him farewell forever. He was 
evidently troubled about something, and hardly 
spoke to me. I, too, was unusually silent. 

“You are going away, then,’’ said he, at 
length. 

“Yes,” I answered, quietly, “ I have come to 
bid farewell to all these places which I shall 
leave forever.” 

“ Forever is a rash word,” said Captain Dana, 
“T, too, shall leave soon, but I dare not say 
forever.” 

“Do you sail soon?” I asked, with increasing 
interest. 

“In a month’s time. 
voyages,” 

“Weary! Ah, I never should be weary of 
journeying.” 

“ Alice!” 

I looked up suddenly. 

“ Does not your chosen life strike you as un- 
utterably lonesome? Have you decided well ¢?” 

My answer came slowly, “ Yes.” 

“ Alice, bear with me one instant longer. 
Only one more question that I have hitherto de- 
layed because of the agony that I felt sure your 
answer would bring me. But I must and will 
ask it now. Have I—canI ever hope to have 
any power to alter your decision t” 

But I neither answered nor moved. Again 
that appeal. 

“ Alice !” 

How was it, that I always was sincere in 
speaking to Captain Dana? From the depths of 
my heart came the word, ‘ Yes.” 

And then and there, in utter forgetfulness of 
the glorious life I had chosen, I pledged myself 
forever, and forever was nota rash word. 

I went away, but not to that distant city. I 
have stood, but not alone, upon glorious places 
in other lands. My feet have even trod holy 
ground, and I have seen the sun rise and set 
over the Mount of Olives. Now, in my quiet 
home, with all that is near and dear to me beside 
me, and with an ever unfailing trust in the Prov- 
idence that rules all things for the best, I write 
this record of MYsELF. 


But Iam weary of these 





NICELY DONE, 

At a certain eating-house, a day or two since, 
a very lean, cadaverous-looking mortal was so 
allured by the inviting looks of a ten pound tur- 
key, all done up in “fixings,” that he uncon- 
sciously uttered the ejaculation that he could eat 
it up in ten minutes. 

“ What’ll you bet you can?” asked a snob, 
standing kt the door. ‘ 

The “lean and hungry Cassius ” immediately 
eee Wil you pay f | 

“Will you for it?” 

wi Yes.” o 

“ Well, then, I'll bet you a drink.” 

“ It’s a bet,” said Snob. 

The Jean man immediately set to. The 
choicest parts of the fat and savory monster were 
consumed with a most enviable relish ; but upon 
the expiration of ten minutes he found himself 
up to the brim, and the turkey not a third de- 
molished. Rising very coolly, he acknowledged 
that he couldn’t go it, and quite as coolly forked 
over twelve and a half cents for two whiskey 
toddies—lost wager. Snob looked blank upon 
oe — _— with os idea that he had 

nm done up in a decidedly chea; kage, paid 
down two ana a half dollars for ger cago 
left his friend enjoying digestion and a prime 
smoke by the stove, considerably better for a first 
rate dinner for a shilling. —Picayune. 





; ACTIVE PIETY. 

The stoutest timber stands on Norwegian rocks, 
where tempests rage and long, hard winters 
reign. The muscles are seen most fully devel- 
oped in the Lonny, Any that plies the black- 
smith’s hammer. Even so the most vigorous 
and healthy piety is that which is the busiest, 
which has difficulties to battle with, which has 
its hands full of good works, which has neither 
time nor room for evil, but, aiming at great 
things both for God and man, promptly and sum- 
marily dismisses temptations with Nehemiah’s 
answer, “I have a great work to do, therefore I 
cannot come down.” —Guthrie. 





GOOD ADVICE, 


C. G. Leland’ in a recent essay, after speak- 
ing of a poem in which a lady tells her poor lover, 
who proposes marriage, that ‘‘ she will wait for the 
carriage,” says, ‘ But don’t wait for the carriage, 
now don’t! There's astory in Northcote’s Fabies 
of a crane that went fishing, and successively re- 
jected roach, dace, pike and salmon, waiting all 
the time for something a little better, and had to 
dine on a spoilt clam after all. And many a lady 
has waited for the carriage,and waited ,and waited, 
and had to put up with a poor donkey in the end !” 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novel in 
bound form, each elegantly iliustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the sz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar, We are resolved upon small profite aud 
quick sales : 


THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, Tat Youna Lion 
or Mount Hor. A romance of the Eastern World. 
The best story which the author has ever written. 
Wi cddvdccastaiscdvesesctners SYLVANUS €OBB, Jr. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, THe Smvoc.er oF rus 
CHESAPEAKE. A story of the sea andourown coast. A 
brilliant and stirring nautical tale by a favorite author. 
Os cxssiccseianissess ...s+eeJ. H. INGRAHAM. 

THE PIONEER: or, Tue Apventvnens or rae Rorper. 
A captivating and vivid American story—true to the 
life of the backwoods. By.....Dr.J.H. ROBINSON. 

Ts 8 : or, THs Fortunes or a 

SoLpigr. A story of love and the low latitudes. A 
charming tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
B LIEUTENANT MUKRAY. 
DO CHESTER: or, Tat Youxo Honter oF 

Vincinta.—A beautiful domestic, yet most thrilling, 

tale of Virginia in the colonie! times of her history. 

By ; -SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

EY DAUGHTER: or. Tse Porrcnes or a 

Speanisa Cavatizr. A vividly interesting story of the 

roving tribes of Gitanos in Spain. fuil of incident 

Disc aesecedesedenate oe ede LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 

mail . 


[> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 








Housetvife’s Department. 





[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cracker Plum Pudding. 
The ingredients are eight soda crackers, five pints of 
milk, and one dozen eggs. Make a very sweet custard, 


| and put into it a teaspoonful of salt; split the crackers, 


and butter them very thickly; put a layer of raisins on 
the bottom of a dish, and then a layer of crackers, and 
pour on them a small portion of the custard, when warm ; 
after soaking a little, add another layer of raisins, press- 
ing them into the crackers, custard and fruit, and pro- 
ceed thus until you have four layers, as named above 
Pour over the whole enough custard to rise even with 
the crackers. It is best made and left to stand over 
night, so that the crackers may soak. Bake the pudding 


| from an hour anda half to two hours. During the first 





half hour of baking, pour on, at three different times, a 
little of the custard. thinned with milk, to prevent the 
top from being hard and dry. 


Potato Jelly. 

Let a potato be washed, peeled, and grated; throw the 
pulp, thus procured, into a jug of water, and stir it well 
Pass the mixture of pulp and water over a sieve, and col- 
lect the water which drains through into a basin. Let 
this stand for a few minutes. and a sufficient quantity of 
starch will have fallen for the purpose required. Pour 
off the water, and then keep stirring up the starch at the 
bottom of the basin, while boiling water is being poured 
upon it, and it will soon and suddenly pass to the state 
ofa jelly. The only nicety required is to be careful that 
the water is absolutely boiling, otherwise the change will 
not take place. It does not require more than eight min- 
utes to change a raw potato into a basinful of most ex- 
cellent jelly, which has only to be seasoned with a little 
sugar, nutmeg, and white wine, to please the most fas- 
tidious taste. 





Fowl a-la Provencal, 

Partly roast the fowl, cut it up, detaching the wings 
and legs. carefully dividing side bones, neck bones, breast 
and back in as handsome pieces as possible; take eight or 
ten large onions, which cut in slices of moderate thick- 
ness; make in a stewpan a layer of the sliced onion with 
some chopped parsley, then lay upon it some of the fowl, 
again a layer of the onion and parsley, until the whole of 
the fowl! and onion are used; place in two bay leaves and 
about as much salt as would fill a large teaspoon, four 
tablespoonsful of Olive oil, or, if that is not te the palate, 
substitute cream; it should simmer gently until enough, 
and then be dished, the onion in the middle; serve with 
a little sauce. 

Wine Jelly. 

After soaking one ounce and a half of gelatine for ten 
minutes in a pint of cold water, add a pint of boiling wa- 
ter, and stir until the gelatine is dissolved. Beat well 
the whites of two eggs, and put them into a mixture com- 
posed of one pint of wine, half a pound of sugar, the juice 
and gratings of one lemon, and a little nutmeg, ground 
cloves, and cinnamon. Then put the whole into the 
gelatine water, place it over a slow fire, stir it gently until 
it boils, take it off, and let it stand a moment, and then 
strain it until it becomes clear. In warm weather, use a 
larger quantity of gelatine. 





To destroy Cockroach . 

Add about a teaspoonful of powdered arsenic to about 
a teaspoonful of finely mashed potate, rub and mix them 
well together, and then crumble about a third of it every 
night at bed-time about the kitchen hearth. It will be 
eaten up, or nearly so, by the following morning. The 
creature is very fond of potatoes, and devouring them 
greedily, crawls again into his hole and dies. No smell 
attends their disappearance. In putting this method 
into practice, care should be taken to sweep up any re- 
maining crumbs next morning. 





Soap. ‘ 

Fourteen pounds of bar soap in half a boiler of hot wa- 
ter; cut up fine; add three pounds of sal-soda made fine, 
one ounce of pulverized rosin; stir it ofien till all is dis- 
solved; just as you take it off the fire, put in two table- 
spoonsful of spirits of turpentine and one of ammonia; 
pour it in a barrel, and fill up with cold soft water; let 
it stand three or four days before using. It is an excel- 
lent soap for washing clothes, extracting the dirt readily, 
and not fading colored articles. 





For Chapped Hands. 

Take five drachms of camphor gum, three do. white 
beeswax, two do. spermaceti, two ounces olive oil—put 
them together in a cup upon the stove where they will 
melt slowly, and form a white ointment ina few minutes. 
If the hands be affected, anoint them on going to bed, 
and put on a pair of gloves. A day or two will suffice to 
heal them 
Brown Bread. 

Take three quarts of corn meal and wet it up with 
boiling water, letting it stand twenty minutes to swell, 
then add one quart of rye meal, or if that is not conven- 
ient, add one pint of wheat flour, and one teacup of mo- 
lasses, and wet the whole up with milk or cold water; 
then bake two hours or until it is done. 


Brighton Biscuit. 

(Said to keep a year if you wish.) Four pounds of 
flour, two pounds of white sugar, one pound of butter, 
ten eggs, the juice and pulp of one orange, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda; roll out quite thin, and cut in rings or 
any other shape you please. 


Keeping Beef fresh. 

In preserving beef, the ribs will keep longest, for five 
or six days in summer; the middle of the loin next; the 
rump next; the round next; the shortest of all, the 
brisket, which will not keep longer than three days in 
hot weather. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifidly Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This iilamined record of the times is now in its pour- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 


| nal, each year hae added to its extraordinary popularity 


and anequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 


| trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 


serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which BaLou’s Pictortat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit « larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

SF It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 


or female. who may appear among us 


OF It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings. north and south 

[> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing 

(C7 It contains sixteen super royal cetavo pages of 
tales. poems, sketches and varied miscellany. 

> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 


* her of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 


(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

(> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

rp Itsengravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted joealities 

(CO It forma two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with shout one thousand splendid engravings. 

7” Thus forming a paper original in design, and s 
favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 








Qne eopy, one year 2 
One copy. two years. ...... 40 
Five copies, one year pbaeae 9@ 
Twelve copies, ove year (and one 

CE GOA « da ann vecesenessaade . De 





Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own adilress at the lowest club rate 
°F Sample copies rent when derired 
Pablished each Haruxpar, by MM BALLOU, 
No outer Btreet, Boston 
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Poet's Corner. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONNET. 


BY JOHN H. BAZLEY. 


The d with his sh 
Hews down tle sandal tree, 
Which, like the Christian meek and staid, 
Forgives its enemy, 
And scatters fragrance on and round 
‘The axe that’s raised to give the wound 
And it destroy. 
The sweetbrier wounds the hasty hand 
That's stretched to seize a rose, 
And then sends forth, by zephyr’s fanned, 
Rich perfume on its foes; 
So human life has goods and ills, 
Bitter and sweet, and love which thrills 
Our souls with joy. 


i blade 








THE PAST. 

The past is very tender at my heart; 
Full, as the memory of an ancient friend 
When once again we stand beside his grave. 
Rakivg amongst old papers thrown in haste 
Mid useless lumber, unawares I came 
On a forgotten poem of my youth. 
I went aside and read each faded ’ 
Warm with di sion, sweet with buried Junes, 
Filled with thé light of suns that are no more. 
I stood like one who finds a golden tress 
Given by loving hands no more on earth, 
And starts,. beholding how the dust of years, 
Which dims all else, has never touched ita light. 

LEXANDER SMITH. 





TO HIS NATIVE PLACE—GLASGOW. 

City! Iam true son of thine; 

Ne’er dwelt I where great mornings shine 
Around the bleating pens; 

Ne'er by the rivulets I strayed, 

And ne'er upon my childhood weighed 
The silence of the glens. 

Instead of shores where ocean beats 

I hear the ebb and flow of streets.—Inip. 





REPENTANUB. 
Repentance clothes in grass and flowers 
The grave in which the past is laid.—STERLING. 





Domestic Story Department. 
(Written for The Flag of aie Union.) 


LUCY ATHERTON. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 











“Down! down! wild heart! cease thy throb- 
bings—let me have peace once more, or let 
me die!” 

“ Hush, hush, Edward,” said a soft voice near 
him, “look for peace where only peace is to be 
found—in a good conscience.” 

“Do yon, too, accuse me, Adeline?” asked 
the young man, fiercely. ‘“ Little did I think, 
when I came here to-night, that my only sister 
would throw reproach upon me.” 

“Nor do I, Edward,” said the girl, tenderly. 
“IT would not reproach you for the world, but 
think back a few weeks, and try to look upon 
your own conduet as if it were another’s; and 
then imagine whether you would have id 


“Not by my telling, I assure you.” 

“Suppose then, that we lay the case before 
her, and get her opinion. She has had some ex- 
perience of those Mantons, and I should like to 
hear what she would say about them.” 

The lady who entered the room where the 
brother and sister were, was a majestic-looking 
being. Though somewhat advanced in life, 
she had not yet lost that graceful ease which in 
her youth had characterized Lucy Atherton. 
A severe disappointment, at that sensitive age 
when ‘Time goes smiling by, with diamonds 
in his glass,” had but kept her heart in its 
original purity and freshness. Robert Kingman 
lay asleep in his early found grave beneath the 
lime trees of Bermuda, but his image was in 
Lucy Atherton’s heart, as fresh and beautiful as 
on the morning when she saw his white sail recede 
till it became a mere speck on the ocean wave ; 
and henceforth that heart became the repository 
only of things good and pure. She lived only 
by doing good to all who came within her reach, 
and to none did she dispense her blest influence 
more freely, than to these two children of her 
love, Edward and Adeline Atherton. When the 
sorrow came that destroyed her young hopes, 
their father took her to his home ; and her p 


Do not think, for a moment that Aunt Lucy 
was a bustling, fidgetty sort of person, concern- 
ing herself, as a matter of curiosity, in people’s 
affairs of the heart. Far from it. She breathed 
serener dirs into every household within her in- 
fluence. She was calm and dignified, dispens- 
ing advice only where her gentle ways had in- 
duced men and women to ask it ; and the rudest 
and roughest grew softer and more civilized in 
her presence. 

Chance seemed to favor her present determin- 
ation. She had dearly loved the gentle Mary 
Delano, for no one came nearer her idea of what 
a woman should be. Mary’s father was her true 
friend also, and she would have sacrificed much 
‘fo free from any suspicion the parent of one so 
dear to her as Mary. 

No one, not even Mary, knew that Mr. Delano 
had offered himself and his fortune, in the days 
of his prosperity, to Aunt Lucy. It was in the 
first year of his bereavement, and Lucy Ather- 
ton was more shocked than flattered at the idea 
of so soon being asked to fill the place of her 
deceased friend ; for, although the younger mem- 
bers of the family were unknown to each other 
until Edward’s European tour, she, at least, was 





there had proved a blessing and a happiness to 
all within it. 

Edward Atherton and Herman Delano had 
met each other abroad, and they came back to- 
gether. Almost immediately after their return, 
the latter had introduced Edward to his sister, at 
a concert, and her gentle, innocent manners and 
sweet young face had filled his waking and 
sleeping thoughts. He had taken his only sister, 
Adeline, to visit her, and his attachment to her 
was well known in the circles where both families 
visited. Herman Delano liked his friend’s sister, 
as one would like a playful and beautiful child. 
He did not comprehend the depths of her heart 
and understanding. She was a noble-hearted 
girl—passionate, when roused, but with all gen- 
erous emotions springing up at the slightest 
sense of wrong to another. 

John Manton was distantly related to the 
Athertons. He was an only child, wayward, 
and ofaviolent temper. His father, dying before 
he was quite of age, left him and his large prop- 
erty in charge of Mr. Atherton ; a charge he un- 
willingly accepted.. His own children were then 
very young, and he felt that young Manton’s in- 
fluence on his son might be very injurious. But 
it was his friend’s dying request that he would 
save John from the consequences of a defective 
training, and, pitying his distress at leaving him, 
he promised. 

As Edward grew up, he was within the sphere 
of John Manton a great deal more than Mr. 
Atherton liked. John was independent in a 
moneyed sense; and as Mr. Atherton, when his 
charge over him had ceased, could not well deny 
him his house, he soon tried to initiate Edward 
into ways which his father disapproved. It was 

herefore a great pl to Mr. Atherton, when 








ed it right in another man, to leave an innocent 
girl to be censured by the world, because a vil- 
lain like John Manton reports evil things of her- 
self and her noble old father. Why, Edward, 
when I see Mr. Delano’s white hairs, and think 
how nearly that wretch has brought them down 
with sorrow to the grave, I tell you I sometimes 
wish I was a man, that I might stand up and 
plead for them before the world.” 

As the speaker laid her delicate hand upon her 
brother’s shoulder, she seemed to grow taller, and 
her whole figure to expand, with the emotions 
which filled her young heart. She was a fair, 
slight creature, and might be a little above sev- 
enteen. Her small head was perfect in its shape, 
and crowned with the most beautiful hair. Her 
tine eyes, of a soft, grayish hue, were lighted up 
with feeling, and her red lips quivered with 
excitement. 

“You battle well, for your friends, Adeline,” 
said her brother. ‘‘I could almost think that 
Herman Delano had been telling you the story of 
his sister’s wrongs, attributing them all to me. 
By Heaven, if you dare to encourage that fellow, 
after what he has said of me, I will never speak 
to you again!” ; 

Adeline burst into tears. 
too unjust tome. When did I ever encourage 
Herman Delano? Was it not when you, your- 
self, had brought him to our house, told me he 
was the dearest friend you had in the wide world, 
and said again and again, that you would be 
happy and proud tocall him yourbrother?’ And 
now because John Manton, a creature who is 
stained with vice and infamy, tries to blacken 
with shame a family whose members you have 
known and loved for years, you turn against 
them too. How can you bear to look upon Mary 
Delano’s drooping figure, and pale, spiritless 
countenance, and feel that you have helped 
to quell the beautiful spirit that had so trusted 
you? And as I said before, no one could look 
for a moment on Mr. Delano’s white hair and 
noble brow, without feeling that he was immeas- 
urably above the mean souls around him; and 
believe me, Edward, what he is, his children are 

.too—good and noble. There is not a more in- 
nocent creature in the world than Mary; and I 
believe in Herman Delano’s truth, as I believe 
in God, in Nature, in the Bible! Not more ear- 
nestly do I have faith in the eternal and immu- 
table truth which comes to us from all these, than 
I believe in his virtue and his nobleness of soul.” 

“You are in earnest, Addie. Would that 
you could inspire me with my old faith in the 
family.” 

“ And so you will be inspired, Edward, when 
this chain of miserable, wretched falsehoods is 
broken. Have I not seen Mr. Delano’s eye flash 
with indignation, when John Manton has come 
into his presence, because he knew him for a 
walking, breathing, living falsehood? Have I 
not seen Mary go away, with a look of such 
scorn, as might almost have scorched him? And 
if you will force me to talk of Herman, have I 
not heard such biting sarcasms on his lip, when 
John Manton was present, as to make me know 
and feel, that had he not been a coward, he 
would have resented them ?”” 

“ Well, Addie, here comes Aunt Lucy, does 
she know of this matter ?”” 


“Edward, you are 








the busi of the firm in which he had placed 
his son required some one to go to Europe for 
several months ; and his only care now was to 
keep Manton, if possible, from accompanying 
him, which he half-resolved to do. ‘ 

It was én Edward’s return, that John Manton 
first saw Mary Delano; and he determined 
then, that he would win her in spite of Edward 
Atherton’s evident attachment to her. He be- 
sieged her with presents which she refused, with 
letters that she returned; and the innocent girl, 
unable to disguise her feelings, showed him in 
every way how much she disliked and despised 
him, and his aimless, objectless life, devoted only 
to luxury and dissipation. 

Stung to the quick, he took measures to be 
revenged; and, step by step, he accomplished 
his object. Mary’s father had been very rich, 
but was now reduced in cir ; 8o that 
he felt no compunction in ruining the character 
of apoorman. John Manton hada great regard 
for wealthy people; but here was a fair field, 
and even Herman Delano was not greatly feared 
by him, although he had d once or twice 
under the clear, honest gaze of Herman’s eye. 

So it was not long before reports were circu- 
lated, involving the father’s honesty and the 
daughter’s innocence ; for Manton found willing 
tools to do his bidding, and the stories gained 
ground every day, until Mary began to notice 
that some of her acquaintances passed her by 
without recognizing her; and her father went to 
his daily toil in a bank, where he received a mere 
pittance, meeting people who turned coldly away 
without speaking. 

Through one of her father’s servants, whom 
John Manton had often tried to employ in his 
schemes against the Delanoes, Adeline Atherton 
learned enough to make her suspect that the re- 
ports that soon reached her ear, originated in 
Manton’s revengeful temper; and she imparted 
her suspicions to Mary and her father. 

Edward had been absent some weeks on busi- 
ness, and, on his return, was met by a friend 
who, not knowing how he stood with the family, 
related all he had heard. 

Edward was like a madman when he returned 
to his father’s house ; and not all Adeline’s rep- 
resentations could induce him to do justice in 
his heart to the injured family. He had such a 
nice sense of honor, that he could not bear to 
have even the name of the woman he loved spoken 
in public places. How was it then when that 
name was coupled with dishonor and John 
Manton in the same breath! How was it, when 
he saw her pass along the street, with her white- 
haired father by her side, and heard from vulgar 
lips the scornful jest, and marked the cruel sneer 
that followed them ! 

Again he returned to Adeline for sympathy. 
Young as she was, she proved stronger and firm- 
er than her brother ; he was subdued to the weak- 
ness of a child, and could not even struggle 
against the new sorrow which had come upon 
him ; or the rage which possessed him. Adeline 
had not breathed a word to her aunt; and when 
that lady entered she was amazed at her nephew’s 
appearance. His face was worn and haggard, 
and his eyes swollen and blood-shot. 

“Keep calm, children,” were her first words, 
“Twill ferret out this abominable falsehood 
Let no one stir in the matter but myself.” 











no stranger to the Delanoes. Still, the refusal 
with which she had pained and mortified the 
father, had caused a ion of it se, 
which continued until the brother’s intimacy 
commenced with Edward. She had looked on 
with pleasure, and watched the progress which 
Addie was making towards loving Herman Del- 
ano; for she felt that the son was following the 
footsteps of the father; and she knew that the 
motherless girl would need just such a protector 
as he would be to her. 

The evening on which the conversation be- 
tween Edward and his sister took place was 
pleasant and serene, and Aunt Lucy determined 
to enjoy it to the utmost. She was fond of lonely 
walks, and she bent her steps toward a green 
lane skirted by magnificent oaks, which had 
been the scene, to her, of many rambles with 
him from whom she liad been so early divided. 
She had gained the summit of a hill which over- 
looked a scene of surpassing beauty, and her 
thoughts had been turned away from the subject 
occupying them when she left the house, when, 
looking down into the little valley, she saw John 
Manton walking hastily over the path she had 
just passed. She watched him until he entered a 
small cottage which stood half-hid among the 
trees. 





Presently he came out, accompanied by a 
young girl, whom Aunt Lucy knew to be Bessie 
Hartley, the daughter of the owner of the small 
house. David Hartley was a wood-catter; had 
always lived at the entrance of this forest, and his 
daughter kept house forhim. She was a plump, 
fresh, good-looking maiden, and had been en- 
gaged to half the young farmers round the vil- 
lage, but she would not hear of being married 
to any one of them. And she carried off the 
palm as village coquette. 

Miss Atherton saw thepair stop, and supposed 
that John Manton had employing her in 
her occupatiog of straw-braider, for she noticed 
that he wore a large straw ljat ; and shesaw him 
give her money, as she <hought, when he parted 
from her at the entrance of the wood. 

Sauntering back, through the pathway that 
led from the woods, he passed behind the rock 
against which Miss Atherton had seated herself, 
reading a letter as he walked. Still concealed 
from his view, she heard him say, ‘‘ Why, Her- 
man Delano is a fool, to believe that he can touch 
any one that talks about his father.” A few 
minutes after, she again heard him mutter some- 
thing about Bess being a good girl, if she did 
not lie to him so confoundedly ; and then he 
wound up with a half expressed threat of revenge 
upon Mary. He started when he saw her, and 
for a moment seemed disconcerted ; but recover- 
ing his usual assurance, he accosted her with a 
pleasant good evening, and passed on. 

“Hope that old maid did not hear me,” said 
he, almost before he got out of hearing. 

Aunt Lucy felt that she had some clue to the 
stories that were circulated in the neighborhood, 
and she arose from her seat, intending to go 
round by Hartley’s, and talk with Bessie, if pos- 
sible. In doing this, she could pass by Mr. Del- 
ano’s house, and in passing, she saw Mary at 
the window. 

Mary flew to the door and ca‘led to her friend ; 
and Lucy Atherton, blushing and excited, entered 
Mr. Delano’s house for the first time. Mary, 
who did not know the cause of her friend’s ex- 
citement, could not account for the tremor she 
manifested. The room was shaded, and she did 
not see that another person sat in the dim twi- 
light. It was Mr. Delano. He recognized her, 
and came forward to greet her. Spite of her ha- 
bitual serenity, Miss Atherton trembled as Mr. 
Delano pressed her hand. 

“ This is kind in you, Miss Atherton,” he said, 
but Lucy did not hear his words, for her eyes 
were fixed upon the white locks which were so 
black and shining when he had asked her to be 
his wife. 

She murmured some indistinct sentences, in 
which troubled tones might be distinguished, 
and seated herself in a dim corner; but Mary 
dragged her out, and would bring her into the 
light and show her their beautiful Provence 
roses, and the splendid carnations which Herman 
had brought her from English gardens; and 
this brought the afternoon to a close. 

When Aunt Lucy rose to go, Mary playfully 
tossed her bonnet on her head, and prepared to 
accompany her. Mr. Delano rose also and took 
his hat. On the steps they met Herman, who 
turned back with them; and as he took Mary’s 
hand under his arm, he whispered in her ear, 
“ Let father for once, wait on a lady home.” 

They walked on silently at first, but before 
they parted, Mr. Delano had said, “‘ Miss Ather- 
ton, I once asked you to be my wife, and you 
refused. I thought you proud and haughty 
then, but God knows how thankful Iam now, 
that a wife does not share my poverty, nor feel 
the dishonor that has fallen upon my name.” 

“ You distress me, Mr. Delano, by referring to 
the past. If, by conquering the feeling that I was 
taking the place of my beloved friend too soon, 





I had become your wife, do you think so meanly 


of me, as that I would not have borne my part 
cheerfully in any burden you might have been 
called to bear? Believe me, it was not pride, 
but a tender feeling towards the dead, that infla- 
enced me—” She stopped short, for she felt 
that she was commnitting herself. 

“Say that once more, my friend! It is long 
since I heard such words from mortal lips, of ten- 
derness for me and mine. And yet,” he added, 
mournfully, “ they come too late, too late.” 

Suddenly Aunt Lucy dropped his arm, as a 
thought which seemed too great for utterance 
filled her mind, but she made an effort to repress 
it, and bidding him good night, she went in, and, 
in five minutes, was locked within her room. 
She opened her window and inhaled the smell 
of the roses, and looked up at the quiet stars. 
Her thoughts went back to the time when Mr. 
Delano had asked her to share his fortune ; and 
her resolution was formed. 

“T have wealth enough for both—for all,” she 
said, ‘and I will share it with him. If he suffers 
in public opinion now, from falsehoods that 
others have disseminated, how better can they be 
refuted, than by my showing I disbelieve them ? 
Surely, they will not think,” she added, proudly, 
“that Lucy Atherton would marry a man whose 
name could truly be dishonored.” 

There was true heroism in Lucy Atherton’s re- 
solve,for not yet had her early love been forgotten. 
But she stood so much upon her own approba- 
tion, and so little upon that of the world, that she 
feared not to do what some women might not 
dare. She did not sleep much that night; and 
early next morning, Mr. Delano received a note 
from her, which ran thus : 

“T know that what.I am abont to write, would 
be looked at with astonishment by some, and 
with contempt by many. Let that pass. I once 
received an offer of your hand, and, as I told you, 
I refused it because I thought it too soon after 
my friend's death. I looked back, too, to an 
early grave, where laid the beloved of my youth- 
ful days. But for other reasons, which 1 do not 
choose to speak of, I will say, that if your heart 
is unchanged, if you still believe that Lucy Ath- 
erton can be to you, in any degree, what Mary 
‘Trevor was, I will be to you all that 1 can.” 

After despatching this note, Lucy Atherton 
walked down to the edge of the woods to see 
Bessie Hartley. She saw the girl, watching ap- 
parently for some one, and entering into conver- 
sation with her, she soon gained her confidence. 
In half an hour, yielding to Lucy’s gentle words 
and manner, Bessie had told her of John Man- 
ton’s promise to herself and her father,’that if 
they would report certain things respecting Mary 
Delano, he would marry Bessie in six months. 
Bessie wept bitterly when Lucy kindly told her 
how utterly unlikely such a marriage could be, 
and described to her what a character John Man- 
ton was. She told her how wicked she had been, 
to injure a family so good and kind as the Dela- 
noes, and begged her to expose the falsehood, 
assuring her that she should come to no harm. 
Her suggestions prevailed with the poor girl, as 
soon as she could be made to see John Manton 
in his true light, and she promised to repair the 
wrong, if possible. * * * ; 

Lucy Atherton was married — married in 
church, openly, before the ussembled Sabbath 
congregation. No one knew but herself and her 
husband, how it was brought about, but every 
one seemed pleased; and Mr. Delano, despite 
his whitened hair, looked more youthful than he 
had done for years. Two years afterwards, a 
double wedding was celeb d in the same 
place, and the happiness of each and all was 
gratefully attributed to Aunt Lucy. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


Now winter takes its weary flight, 
And blithesome spring is near; 











Pinal 

A little space, and fragrant flowers 
Will star the emerald lawn, 

And blossoms hang on every tree, 
Bright with the dewy morn.—Lansina. 





A splendid Greenhouse. 

In the royal botanical gardens at Kew, Englana, there 
is one green-house, 362 feet long, the centre 100 feet wide, 
and 66 feet high, and the wings 50 feet wide and 80 feet 
high. It is built entirely of iron, stone, brick and sheet 
glass. It is heated by twelve furnaces, and by hot water 
pipes and tanks, carried beneath the floor. The aggre- 
gate length of these pipes is about five miles. From the 
lofty gallery in the interior you look down on magnifi- 
cent palms, sugar canes, cocoa-nut trees, the great Stre- 
litzia Augusta, and many rare and beautiful tropical 
trees, in the most healthy and luxuriant condition. The 
building containing the palm trees cost $200,000. 





Phioxes. 

The phloxes stand at the head of all hardy herbaceous 
perennials. The increase of new varieties has added 
largely to their value by great improvements in habits of 
growth, size and form of flowers and brilliancy and va- 
riety of colors. They fill up a great blank during the 
latter part of July, August and September. They are 
perfectly hardy, and flourish in any soil. 





Millflower—Achillea. 

The Achilleas are handsome plants, from one to two 
feet in height, with large heads of flowers, blooming from 
July to October. The Ptarmica Plena (sneezewort) is a 
spreading plant, with a profusion of small double daisy- 
like flowers. 

Bellflower—Campanula. 

The bell-flowers are pretty, and varying in color from 
white through various shades of lilac and tender purple 
to deep blue; some are dwarfin habit, and others tall, 
covered, during a great portion of the summer, from July 
to October, with handsome bell-shaped flowers. 





Tea Roses. 

The perfume of these roses is most delicate and agree- 
able; indeed they may be called the sweetest of all roses. 
The flowers are also large and very delicate in their col- 
ors, such as white, straw and flesh color, and various 
tints of rose combined with them 
Carnation and Picotees.' 

The Carnation is universally admired for its brilliancy 
and beauty of color and delicate fragrance. It stands 
deservedly next in popularity to the rose. It flourishes 
in good garden soil. The Picotees are usually hardiest. 


Oriental Poppy. 
This plant has magnificent flowers, six to eight inches 
in diameter, and of a bright orange yellow 





| Valerian. 
| Both the white and light red are very beautifal plants, 
' and worthy of a place even in quite small collections 





Hester's Picnic. 


LOVE STORY 
He struggled to kiss her. She struggled the same 
To prevent him so bold and undaunted; 
But as smitten by lightning, he beard her exclaim, 
* Avaunt, sir!” and off he avaunted 





But when he returned with the fiendish laugh, 
Showing clearly that he was affronted, 

And threatening by main force to carry her off, 
She cried * Don’t!”’ and the poor fellow donted 


When he meekly approached and sat down at her feet, 
Praying aloud, as before he had ranted, 

That che would forgive him, and try to be sweet, 
And said, ** Can't you?” the dear girl recanted 


Then softly he whispered, ‘‘ How could you do so? 
I certainly thought I was jilted ; 

But come thou with me, to the parson we |i go; 
Say, wilt thou, my dear?” and she wilted. 


At a late book auction in Oroville, says the Sacramento 
Bee, a well-d d man purchased a copy of Shakspeare's 
works, bound in calf. Next morning, he entered the 
store, holding out his purchase, and saying: 

“I want you to take this here book back; you have 
deceived me.” 

The proprietor said thatif the book was deficient, he 
would replace it with another copy. 

* O, it aint because it’s not made good enough,” said 
he, ** but because it’s an old book kivered over again. 
I've hearn my daddy read this infernal old book in the 
early setlin’ of Missouri. I thought, from the looks of 
the new leather, it was that Shaksp had 
""'Hle received in exch 

le receiv: n exchange a of Benton's Thirt 
Years, vol. 2, bound in cloth, sets highly satisfied. P 








‘In the family ofa relative of mine,” says the corre- 
spondent of a New York paper, ‘a few weeks since, one 
of the boys, in a freak of mischief, chopped off the tail of 
his father’s dog. The poor animal ran about, howling 
and bleeding, until he found @ secure retreat from the 
eye of man, and there he lay until hunger compelled him 
to leave his hiding place. hen he came out towaras the 
kitchen in search of . His master had taken the dis- 
membered member and placed it on the railing of the 
kitchen porch. -The dog saw it, and doubtless recognis- 
ing it as his own, he took it down, licked it lovingly, and 
then deliberately turned round and sat down, with the 
stump upon it, fo see if tt would grow on again!” 


SARA RA nnn enn: 


Two literary ladies were lately witnesses in a trial. 
One of them upon hearing the usual questions asked: 
* What is your name? and how old are you!” turned to 
her companion and said: 

** 1 do not like to tell my age, not that I have any ob- 
jection to its being known; but Idon’t wart it published 
in all ihe newspa Sd 

* Well.” said the witty Mr. 8., “I will tell you how 
you«an avoid it. You have heard the objection to all 

earsay evidence; tell them you don’t remember when 
you were born, and all you know of it is by hearsay.” 

The ruse took ; and the question was not pressed. 


ON een 


A writer in the Religious Telescope approves the recent 
insroduction of steam in ‘ propelling’? church organs, 
because ‘+ steam never winks at some one across the room 
just before the piece is started; never titters and laughs 
at each turn of the music; never blushes or sticks up its 
fan before its face, nor hangs its head; never whispers 
during the sermon; never turns over the note-book te 
find the time during prayer, nor gazes over the cougrega- 
tion tosee who is kneeling; never writes notes and passes 
them while the minister is preaching. For these reasous,”’ 
says the writer, ‘if singing is to be done by proxy, let us 
employ steam.” - 


tata a a aon eae ae 


A certain trader, of vastly more flippancy than sense, 
isin the habit of quizzing everybody that comes in con- 
tact with him. One cold, stormy day last spring, old 
uncle Jock happened in his store, and as he came in be- 
gan to $ 

* Cold wet storm! cold wet storm! You see, any way.” 

‘* Why, yes,” says Yardstick. * Did you ever hear ofa 
hot dry storm, old gent?” 

** Think | have, think I have, you see, any way; when 
it rained fire and brimstone on Sodom and Gomorrah, 
that was what I should call a hot dry storm.” 


NISSEN NR es 


A certain fat constable in the county of C—w, Alabama, 
once received a writ from a justice of the peace, known as 
Josh M—c. The case was R— rs. D— etal. The good 
constable, who was more famed for his honesty than lit- 
erary attainments, was ark puzzled atet al. So, efter 
keeping Ng aeiote eo entered the justice's office 

much anxiety on his countenance, and 
saluted Squire Josh with the exclamation : : 


tiga ee ae ee BD for him all 
r the county a week, and I can’t find " " 
betieve there’s any sieh man in C—w” . — 


w 





een 


The landiord of an artist in Ulonme! called upon his 
tenant for hisrent. The Tipperary painter excused him- 
self, but said he had a job, which, when finished, would 
d debt. The landlord asked him what the 
job was. The artist said it was » sign, ordered by a 
neighboring squire, a Friar and the Devil, for a beer-shop 
in Clonmel, adding, * I will ask Father Mooney to stand 
for the friar, if you, sir, will be kind enough to stand for 
the other gentleman.” 


eens 


An exchange lays down this rule: ‘‘ The women ought 
to take a pledge not to kiss a man who uses tobacco; it 
would soon break up the practice.” 

On this we have nothing to say Let those concerned 
look out for themselves. But we have something to say 
on the counter rule, suggested by another, who adds: 
“They cught to pledge themselves to kiss every 
man who don’t use it, and we go in for that goo.” 


eee 


A young lady, who affected a disinclination towards 
matrimony, wrote on a pane of glass some verses ex- 
pressive of her determination never to enter into the hely 
state. A gentleman who doubted the lady’s resolve wrote 
underneath : 

‘* The fair whose vow these scratchy lines betoken, 

Wrote them on glass—she knew it would be broken!” 


WES renee wees 


Two fast young men of Buffalo who were employed as 
clerks in a broker's office, wore tight-legged trowsers, 
drank rum, kept fast horses and other expeditious insti- 
tutions, were discovered to be embezalers by the pol 
and fled t@Cleveland, where they were overhauled and 
brought back. They owned up. Parents respectable. 


Anne wn nnn nnnnns 


‘« Whiskeretts "is the name of the “little John cow- 
catchers” that the ladies wear on their cheeks in the 
place *‘ where whiskers ought to grow.” They are formed 
by drawing down a little tuft of hair from the temple, 
and curling up in the shape of a ram’s horn ora little 
pig’s tail with an extra kink in it. 


One of Phe critics, in speaking of a female equestrian 
declares that she appeared to be a part of the horse. an: 
the scribe intimates that he could not distinguish the 
fair rider from the animal. This is indeed holding her up 
as ‘‘ the very Centaur of attraction.” 


ae ener 


° 
BLADDERS AND HEADS. 
As wind ap empty bladder doth inflate, 
So darkness doth an empty pate 





* THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This loug established and well known weekly paper, 

twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
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THE MISER OF PATUXET. 


A STORY OF PROVINCIAL TIMES. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IN AT THE DRATH, 


Tue position of the parties now seemed very 
critical, although Nat and Joe were still in doubt 
whether the Wampanoage had found the trail ; 
cireamstances highly favoring the supposition 
that they had. The youth experienced some 
difficulty in quelling the refractory spirit of Sun 
set, and succeeded only by tying her hands and 
feet and mafiling-her mouth, at the same time 
breathing menaces imto her ear that he never 
meant to fulfil. Having thas secured and placed 
her in the deepest recess of the cavern, he took 
away the slight blind of deer-skin that he had 
previously stretched across the opening, and, ap- 
proaching as near as possible to the edge of the 
rock, took a careful survey of such objects as fell 
within the range of his vision. The clamor and 
excitement above still continued. Lying upon 
his chest, and reaching forth and, grasping the 
grape-vine which had steadied his descent and 
now gave him needful support, he turned his 
eyes toward the summit of the bluff, when, to 


his surprise, he beheld a dusky form to 
the fhee of the rock, about half-way 
and the top. ‘ 
The first thought that occurred to was, 
that his concealment had been and 


that the pursuers were about to descend ia this 
precarious manner ; but closer observation con- 
vinced him that the Indian had accidgntally 
fallen, and had, by wonderfully good luck, 
caught the shrubbery, and thus avoided or post- 
poned the catastrophe. 

Nathan watched him with great interest, and 
caught casual glances of painted faces peering 
down from above. [t was with our hero a ques- 
tion of the utmost importance, whether the say- 
age would attempt to save himself by carofully 
drawing himself upward, or letting himself down 
in a direct line to the base of the bluff. While 
revolving this point in his mind, he perceived 
that the Indian had already settled it, and was 
gradually lessening the distance between them. 

This was a contingency that Nat had not cal- 
culated upon, and he waited with nervous anx- 
iety the result. He neared the cave rapidly, his 
companions cheering him from the summit 
Occasionally his foot started a loose stone, which, 
rattling from point to point, leaped over Nathan’s 
head to plunge finally into the waters of the 
river. He heard the sound of his coming feet as 
he thrust them into crevices, or them 
firmly on projecting splinters of rock, and the 
grape-vine gliding through his hands, which he 
grasped with greater assurance as he grew more 
confident of success. 

Nathan drew back and clubbed his musket. 
The Indian's feet were dangling over the top of 
the entrance to the cavern, when a scream from 
Sunset, who had managed to free her mouth 
from restraint, filled him with alarm, and for a 
moment kept him in the most terrible suspense. 
Bangs ran to stop the girl's cries, which had 
manifestly reached the ears of the savage, who 
paused an instant and listened, afterward lower. 
ing himself more cautiously and casting inquisi 
tive glances inevery direction. His body slowly 
descended until he was opposite the cavity, 
seeing which, « yell of triumph broke suddenly, 
and it would seem imprudently, broke from bis 
lips ; for it warned Nathan that the decisive mo- 
ment had come. He raised his musket and gave 
him a heavy blow upon the head. Stunned by 
the concussion, the hands of the savage relaxed 
their grasp and his body went swinging and 
striking upon the jagged points, anti! it plunged 
at last, into the waters beneath, a bruised and 
mutilated mass. 

“Have you finished him '” asked Bangs. 

“Yes,” said Nathan, “he has gone on his 
last trail, Ha! ha! it is hard w outwit « half. 
witted fellow! He died with the whoop of the 
Wampanoag on his lips.” 

“ Do you think they heard the ery of this young 
panther?” continued Joe. 

“These rocky walls are thick,” answered 
Nathan. “Her screams fell back dead and use- 
less. Little Ingin,” he added, “be still, or I'll 
send you down the cliff!” In reply to this, the 
girl straggled with Bangs and kicked des- 
perately. 
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“Little mistress,” resumed Natty, “you are 
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